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Please indicate if you would like to participate in the planning 
of the celebrations. For info: call (514) 848-3815 


[] Yes, I want to help organize my class party. 





To assist the Alumni Office as it 
plans the 1990 Alumni 
Homecoming Weekend, please 
complete this section and return it 
as soon as possible to: The Alumni 
Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. 
THIS IS NOT A REGISTRATION 
FORM: it merely indicates that you 
may attend the 1990 Homecoming 
Weekend. A detailed schedule of 
events and registration form will be 
mailed to you at a later date. 
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Caring about China 


involved in China — the right reasons and the 
wrong reasons — began to dawn on me several 
years ago as I turned into a street I had never seen before. 

The street was lined with stone buildings that climbed 
steeply through a district known as Mid-Levels. It looked 
like a European street, but the dull, constant roar of 
industry and the thousand sharp cries of street vendors 
were reminders this could only be the Far East. On the 
right, as I climbed the hill, was a polished wood door 
that swung open into the hush of a lobby with a circular 
staircase. This was the Hong Kong Foreign Correspon- 
dents’ Club. 

On the wall was a plaque with names of the club presi- 
dents, year by year, newsmen from Reuters and United 
Press and American Press. There was a gap from 1942 to 
1945, the years when the club was taken over by officers 
of His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Army. 

The club bar served fish and chips wrapped in the 
South China Morning Post, a local newspaper which, 
like the club, is a bit of the 1930s western world pre- 
served in the heat and noise and clutter of 1980s Hong 
Kong. Upstairs was a dining room where Chinese waiters 
in stiff, white jackets scurried with orders of giant 
shrimp in exotic sauces on hot, pewter plates. The tables, 
spread with spotless linen, were crowded with plumply 
wealthy Chinese and European and American business- 
men and expensively dressed women talking in a dozen 
languages. 

It was so much like the set of an old movie that I was 
faintly surprised to be watching it in color. Surely, that 
was Marlene Dietrich sitting apart at a corner table. And 
that silent man looking at her with amused cynicism 
must have been George Sanders. I went back down the 
staircase to the Billiard Room. It was quiet there. A tall, 
elderly man watched the only two players. Lean and fit, 
he was typecast to be an American in that old movie. 

In fact, he was an American, though he hadn't seen his 
home in North Dakota — or any other part of the west- 
ern world — for over fifty years. Jack Todham left the 
western world forever when he was seventeen to see the 
mysterious East. For over fifty years, he had been a cor- 
respondent in China. 

I asked him what the fascination was, what had kept 
him in China all those years. His eyes still holding on the 
billiard players, he was silent for what seemed a very 
long time. Then he answered in a slow voice whose ac- 
cent still came straight from the plains of North Dakota. 

“When I was just a kid,” he said, “I read a book. It was 
called Jwo Hundred Million Customers. It was about 
how you could get rich selling anything in China. There 
were so many people. There were so many people you 
could get rich selling anything. It told about a man from 
Hamburg who imported old horseshoes from Germany 
by the ton. The Chinese found that the pounding on 
cobblestone streets had so tempered the iron that it was 
ideal for forging into knives.” 


i HE REASONS WHY CONCORDIA should be 


Graeme Decarie 
teaches Canadian 
history and is Chair 
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He paused for a while. ‘““That was what I wanted to do. 
I was going to get rich. But I soon found out it didn't 
work that way. When you’re trying to sell, two hundred 
million people with no money are no better than one 
person with no money. So, just to survive, I started sell- 
ing stories to a paper back home. They caught on, and 
I’ve been a reporter ever since. 

“T’ve reported on tens of thousands of people dying 
from bombs and famine. I interviewed pilots with the 

Flying Tigers and I watched Chiang Kai-Shek’s armies 
pulling out with all their loot and all the ruin they left 
behind. I saw Mao take over. I saw the last emperor sign- 
ing papers in his palace in Manchuria and I saw him years 
later working as a gardener. I’ve reported on riots and 
revolutions and mass executions.’ 

There was another silence, this one so long I thought 
he had forgotten about me. 

“But that isn’t what kept me. I saw death and suffering 
and hope and struggle on a scale that just can’t be imag- 
ined anywhere else in the world.” 

Another silence. There was a long slow stroke of the 
cue, a click, and a ball rolled lazily to a corner pocket 
and plopped in. Todham turned his head from the table 
to look at me. 

“But what holds you isn’t just that you see all that and 
it isn’t just that it’s fascinating. What it is, is that you see 
all that — but you don’t really care. It’s fascinating, but 
it’s not your society. It doesn’t touch you. It doesn’t real- 
ly matter.” 

I left the club, stepping back into the roar and heat of 
Hong Kong. I walked past stores, their windows filled 
with products from Germany and Japan and England. A 
dozen television sets in one window were tuned to The 
Beachcombers with Bruno Gerussi. 

A few days later, I was in Tiananmen Square in Beijing, 
buying a painting from a young art student. He was eager 
to practice his English, so we talked about his hopes for 
his future. His parents were being punished for some 
ideological sin. They had been exiled to a remote farm- 
ing commune five years earlier, but he hoped that things 
were changing and that he would be allowed to see them 
soon. He wanted them to meet his girlfriend. He wanted 
to get married. 

The next time I saw Tiananmen Square was on a televi- 
sion screen in Montreal in the summer of 1989. I saw it in 
color. I saw death and suffering and hope and struggle 
on a scale that just can’t be imagined anywhere else in 
the world. As darkness gathered, I saw the tanks closing 
in on the square, and their treads crushing over those 
who had fallen. I wondered whether the art student and 
his girlfriend were there. 

That reminded me of the Hong Kong Foreign Corres- 
pondents’ Club and of Jack Todham’s slow voice. “‘It’s 
fascinating, but it’s not your society. It doesn't really 
matter.’ 

Damn it, Jack, you were wrong. This is our society. It 
does matter. That’s why Concordia should bethere. 
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Meet Ann Vroom 


RADUATES OF CONCORDIA 

University have an articulate, 
charming and determined new alum- 
ni affairs director in Ann Vroom, who 
came aboard last September 18. 
While a newcomer to Concordia, 
Vroom is a seasoned alumni relations 
worker with a strong personal con- 
viction about “‘the satisfaction of giv- 
ing something back to your univer- 
sity.” 

Her experience is with McGill, 
where she pitched in as an alumni 
volunteer shortly after graduating 
with a BA in 1967. She helped with 
phonathons and social events, and 
served a stint as president of the 
McGill Society of Montreal, all this 
alongside day jobs in public relations 
and teaching while starting a family 
that grew to three children. 

In 1985, she moved from volun- 
teerism to working for McGill’s alum- 
ni office as editor of McGill News, the 
university’s alumni magazine, while 
still lending her enthusiasm to alumni 
programs and fund-raising activities. 
When the alumni director’s position 
at Concordia was advertised, Vroom 
moved to seize a “‘tremendous oppor- 
tunity to run a department and devel- 
Op programs. 

“I was also impressed that the uni- 
versity administration had keen ideas 
of what they wanted alumni affairs to 
do, and promised a lot of support in 
implementing them,’ she said in an 
interview in her Bishop Court office, 
five weeks into the new job. 

Indeed, she arrives just in time to 
tackle the organization of Concordia 
University’s first-ever Homecoming, 
tentatively set for this October 12 and 
13, the weekend of the Shaughnessy 
Cup football game between Concor- 
dia and McGill. 

On the back burner for several 
years now, the inauguration of Home- 
coming in 1990 turns out to be neatly 
timed to mark the 15th anniversary of 
Concordia’s first graduating class, not 
to mention the 25th anniversary of 
Rector Patrick: Kenniff’s graduation 
from Loyola with a Bachelor of Arts. 


Charles Bélanger 
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Another administration priority 
Vroom will move on is the develop- 
ment of alumni chapters to unite 
Concordia grads living away from 
Montreal. 

Toronto already has an active chap- 
ter organization, and the next ones 
could be in Ottawa and New York, 
Vroom says. “We have some very 
interested people in Ottawa and quite 
a large group in New York. It’s a 
question of finding people willing to 
help get the ball rolling.” 

Alumni office support for chapter 
development will include providing 
local graduate lists, doing mailings, 
coming up with ideas for activities 
and eventually providing them with 
speakers, she says. “If the rector or a 
faculty member is in their town, he or 
she can talk about what’s going on at 
Concordia.” 

As former editor of McGill’s alumni 
magazine who claims responsibility 
for tripling advertising revenues, 
increasing the number of pages, and 
securing more budget from McGill’s 
money-watchers, it’s not surprising 
that Vroom has ideas for Concordia 
University Magazine. 


She would like to increase publica- 
tion frequency from three to four 
issues a year, add color to the inside 
pages, and put more emphasis on 
university-related stories. 

One change has already occurred 
in this issue’s Reports from Near and 
Far. Sit George and Loyola grads are 
no longer listed under separate head- 
ings, but rather intermingled in one 
group. “We felt we wanted people to 
be able to identify with graduates of 
their vintage, not just their own class- 
mates,’ Vroom explained. 


HE NEW DIRECTOR was born in 
London, Ont., but settled in the 
Town of Mount Royal at age seven 
when her oil company executive 
father, Grant Longhurst, moved here 
to help start up a Canadian subsidiary 
of the Belgian oil company Petrofina. 
Vroom studied French and Spanish 
at McGill, inspired by dreams of 
becoming a translator at the United 
Nations, but dropped that idea and 
began her working life as the chief 
hostess with the Canadian Pavilion at 
Expo 67. 

Advertising became her next ambi- 
tion and she applied at Eaton’s, con- 
sidered the best training ground for 
advertising in Montreal in the 60s, 
before it shed its apostrophe and 
centralized its advertising and public 
relations functions in Toronto. 

She started at the department store 
as a staff trainer and worked up to 
public relations manager, leaving in 
1973 after her first child was born. 
There was a free-lance public rela- 
tions period, another child, three 
years teaching at College Lasalle, a 
third child, and two years working in 
the textile industry before joining 
McGill in 1985. 

Vroom says her first weeks at Con- 
cordia were “initiation by board 
meeting’ and the impression of 
alumni association board members 
was positive: “I find the alumni here 
are very active and enthusiastic. They 
have a strong history of participation 
and a tremendous history of giving — 


— 
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ANN VROOM 


totally aside from the efforts of the 
university advancement staff.” 

But the more the merrier: “A big 
challenge for this office is to increase 
the pool of volunteer alumni talent,’ 
she says. “You don’t want to work a 
few dedicated volunteers into the 
ground.” 

From her long experience, she says 
you meet the nicest people in alumni 
volunteerism. “People who choose 
to stay active as university alumni are 
enthusiastic and keen, or they 
wouldn’t be there. They have a sense, 
like I had with McGill, of wanting to 
give something back to the univer- 
sity.” 

Aside from homecoming and chap- 
ter development, she will also see to 
the development of programs along 
the lines of insurance, the affinity 
card, and group travel as time and 
office manpower allow. She especial- 
ly wants to introduce a recognition 
program offering prestigious awards 
for exceptional performance by 
alumni as committee members, vol- 
unteer workers or fund-raisers. 

Down the road, Vroom floats the 
idea of unifying the Loyola, Sir 
George and Concordia alumni associ- 
ation boards into a single body “‘felt 
by everybody to represent all alum- 
ni”? 

The idea is to cut alumni office 
paperwork associated with serving 
three boards. “If we're going to work 
on large projects such as homecom- 
ing and chapter development, we’re 
going to have to look at ways of 
streamlining work and still meeting 
the needs of all constituents,’ she 
says. 

Vroom says she gave hard thought 
to coming to a university with which 
she had no previous contact, but 
decided the “‘skills I had could apply 
at any institution. 

“It’s important that you believe in 
higher education and the role alumni 
can play. I know the value of commit- 
ted alumni, how much we need them 
to volunteer their time and effort to 
help with programs, encourage stu- 
dents to come here, and talk about 
the institution.” 

And in the end, she says, “The 
people who are going to be the great- 
est boosters of the university are the 
alumni. I’m just here to help them 
carry out their objectives and help 
the administration get programs into 


al — By Peter Leney 
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Bigger and brighter 
Vanier Library opens 


The dust and noise of construction work gave way to the hushed turning 
of pages in late September as students took possession of the new Georges P. 
Vanier Library on Loyola campus. 

After some agonizing delays, the $8.5 million expansion and renovation of 
the old building was declared operational on September 18, about two years 
after construction began and a quarter century after the original library was 
built. 

Financed by a portion of funds from Concordia’s recent Capital Campaign, 
the expanded library has twice the seating of the old structure, and its 6,500 
square metres of space is almost twice the size. 

Its bright and attractive interior, based on the latest in library design and 
equipment, is complemented by a gleaming glass exterior visible from 
Sherbrooke St., as our cover photo by George Zimbel shows. 

“This is much better than the old library,’ said Joseph Princz, associate 
director of libraries. ‘‘People were sitting on the floor and there was no more 
room for the collection. Now we have plenty of space and it will be very 
beneficial for the students. It’s really a gorgeous building.” 

Adding to the aesthetic impact is specially-commissioned glass mural 
mounted at the library’s stairwell. Created by Montreal artist Francois Houdé, 
the mural is composed of about 300 industrial glass blocks and measures 
2.75 by 6.5 metres. 

The library expansion forms part of a $14 million redevelopment of Loyola 
campus, which also includes the construction of a new Concert Hall. 

Along with library and government officials, the entire Concordia commu- 
nity was invited to attend the official opening of the library extension last 
December 15. 

Later that Friday, the inaugural concert was held in the new Concert Hall 
for an internal audience. The Hall’s public opening will take place in Janu- 
ary. 4 








ATHLETES HONORED: Two Concordia athletes were major award win- 
ners at last November's Foundation for Quebec University Athletics presen- 
tation ceremonies. The winners, flanked by Concordia Athletics Director 
Bob Philip and Kathy McDonald, associate director of program develop- 
ment, are Annie Caron, named female athlete of the year for her soccer 
prowess; and Rosanne Gamache, female academic athlete of the year. 
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Focus on Hindu studies 


A generous local Indo-Canadian 
community along with a federal gov- 
ernment grant have combined to 
endow a Chair in Hindu Studies at *% | 
Concordia. *f | os Reheat 

It is Concordia’s first academic | / | 
‘Chair,’ and indeed the first chairin |. 93 ss 
Hindu Studies as such in the world, | | 
according to Professor Krishna 
Sivaraman, an internationally-known 
scholar and teacher who came out of 
retirement from McMaster University 
to become the Chair’s first occupant. 

Speaking last November at an offi- 
cial ceremony inaugurating the Chair, 
Sivaraman told supporters from the 
Indian community and Concordia 
that their endeavor will “offer 
unique educational opportunities for 
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‘ igh Engineering Dean Swamy (left), who led community fund-raising 
Indo-Canadians, as well as providing efforts to endow Concordia’s new Chair in Hindu Studies, sits with 


a better understanding among all 
Canadians of the cultural and reli- 
gious traditions of India.” 

It is expected that Sivaraman’s pres- 


ence along with Prof. David Miller, a R EH, G I S T |B R K D 


specialist in Hindu studies, and Prof. 
islam on the indian sub-continent, | LH DUCATION 
will create a “concentration of fac- 
ulty”’ attracting students to Hindu S AVINGS PL AN 


studies at the undergraduate, MA and 


doctoral levels, said Prof. Ira Robin- | Finance your children or grandchildren's 
son, acting chairperson of the Reli- 


gion department, where the new | ¢ducation in an R.E.S.P. with 


Chair is located. UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS OF CANADA 
“Tt will lead as well to new research 

projects which will not only add to A NON-PROFIT FOUNDATION 
our information in the fields studied 
but will provide us with further 
insights into the phenomenon of reli- 
gion and its functions in human soci- 
eties,’ Robinson added. 


Professor Krishna Sivaraman, the Chair’s first occupant. 





¢ guaranteed investment — fully insured 
¢ approved by Revenue Canada as a tax shelter 
¢ for post-secondary education — anywhere in the world 


¢ available for children from birth to age 12 
The idea of the Chair originated | * over $100 million paid to students in the last seven years 


four years ago when Engineering and | «¢ safe — secure — reliable — flexible highest R.E.S.P. return 


Computer Science Dean D.M.S. Swa- ines 
my was approached by interested | R.E.S.P.— created expressly to help you meet your child's future 


Canadians of Indian origin. Its real- | needs 


ization owes much to Swamy’s For information contact YES ] am interested in finding out more about the 
energy and enthusiasm leading a | UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS Registered Education Savings Plan 
fund-raising effort in the Indian com- OF CANADA Name: 
munity. 100 Boul. Alexis Nihon, rT ee 

The campaign was officially Suite 593, Dept. 11400 
launched with an Indian dance per- Montreal, Que. H4M 2PI 


formance on May 25, 1985, and sub- Telephone 514-744-7378 Tel. Home___». _______ __ Office 


sequent artistic events and fund-rais- ie teeta 
. 5 Sanaa his offer is made by prospectus only. 
Ing activities collected more than Copies are available from the distributor, 


$500,000, said Swamy. The amount, Scholarships Consultants of North 
- America Ltd. 


Age(s) of my child(ren) under age 13 
Dept. 11400 
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Urban universities 
under the microscope 


Concordia University was in the 
news last September as co-sponsor of 
an international conference on urban 
universities, dealing with such issues 
as their contribution to the commu- 
nity and their role as agents of cul- 
tural understanding. 

The Montreal conference featured 
speakers from universities across 
North America, including Corinne 
Jetté, who teaches technical writing 
in Concordia’s engineering faculty 
and last year chaired a task force on 
multiculturalism at the university. 
She spoke on the role universities can 
play in meeting ‘‘the urgent need for 
greater cultural understanding in our 
societies.” 

Addressing a workshop entitled 
Urban Universities as Agents of Social 
Policy and Cultural Understanding, 
she raised a number of questions 
universities must ask in addressing 
multicultural realities. 

Jetté, whose extensive community 
involvement has included serving as 


Winston Cross 
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HINDU STUDIES 


including accrued interest, came 


from 500 to 600 individuals along 
with matching grants from some cor- 


porations. 

That amount was supplemented by 
a $400,000 grant from the federal 
department of multiculturalism and 
citizenship. Dollard-des-Ormeaux 
MP Gerry Weiner, Secretary of State 
and minister of state for multi- 
culturalism, presented the cheque at 


November’s ceremony, describing 
the Chair in Hindu Studies as “a 
chance to encourage understanding 
and advance equality within the com- 
munity. 

Sivaraman’s teaching career began 
in 1947 at Banaras Hindu University, 
where he obtained his PhD in philos- 
ophy in 1962. He was a Fullbright 
post-doctoral fellow at Harvard and 
took leaves to teach for short periods 
at other U.S. universities until he left 
Banaras in 1972 to permanently settle 
in North America at McMaster Uni- 
versity. 

Over 17 years at McMaster, he 
taught graduate courses in Indian 


philosophy as well as subjects of 
cross-cultural and inter-religious 


interest. 
In his inaugural address, Sivaraman 


complimented supporters in the local 
Indian community for their “practi- 
cal good sense and vision about the 
future”’ in working for the chair, and 
added: 

“The ultimate purpose of the Chair 
I visualize is to build up in the univer- 
sity a permanent interest in the great 
religious systems of the Hindu tradi- 
tion, to set forth its development and 
spiritual meaning, and interpret it 
through discussion and research by 
comparison with the religions of the 
West with the aim of bringing togeth- 
er the world’s great religious tradi- 
tions in closer understanding, har- 
mony and friendship.’ 

In his first year at Concordia, 
Sivaraman is teaching undergraduate 
courses entitled Introduction to Hin- 
du Religious Thought, Classical Indi- 
an Philosophy, and Neo-classical and 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy. He 
will be giving graduate-level courses 
next fall. ¢ 


president of Montreal’s Committee 
for Research Action on Race Rela- 
tions, said universities must ask if 
they are preparing students for the 
changing demographics of North 
American society that will increase 
the contribution of women, visible 
minorities and immigrants to the 
economy. 

“To educate students without ade- 
quate understanding of diverse peo- 
ples, and without the knowledge that 
these changes are going to take place, 
is to do them a great disservice.”’ 

Among other things, Jetté called 
for cross-cultural sensitivity training 
sessions for all university employees, 
saying that “it simply isn’t good 
enough to excuse improper or offen- 
sive behavior by claiming ignorance 
of fundamental cultural traits.” 

Universities might also open cross- 
cultural resource centres for research, 
and seek ways to make their curricu- 
lum more relevant to the multi- 
cultural reality of their student body. 
“By sending the message to our stu- 
dents that their heritage is important, 
and equally worthy of study, we 
contribute to a greater potential for 
harmony in a diverse environment.” 

Looking outside the university, she 
proposed the application of univer- 
sity expertise in multiculturalism as a 
tool for business as world trade 
expands. 

“Urban universities are obvious 
sources of expertise in providing 
briefing and debriefing services to 
industry employees in the shrinking 
global economy,’ she said. “By build- 
ing a base of expertise in human 
relations and cross-cultural aware- 
ness, Our universities can contribute 
to far greater cultural understanding 
in society at large.” 

Jett€é concluded by stressing the 
importance of employment practices 
that result in a broadly distributed 
multicultural workforce within 
urban universities. “As our societies 
become more and more multi- 
cultural, our clients will take more 
notice of the extent to which 
members of multicultural commu- 
nities are involved in the life of our 
universities.’ 4 
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First faculty 
newsletters 
off the press 


AS PROMISED, DONORS to Annual 
Giving 88-89 have just received the 
first-ever faculty newsletters intend- 
ed for alumni donors. The Affiliate 
newsletters — one edition for each 
of the four academic faculties — are 
a mechanism for direct interactive 
communication between the alumni 
donor and his or her faculty. 

In the inaugural issue of The Affili- 
ate, the Dean of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science, Dr. 
M.N.S. Swamy, reported on industry- 
university cooperation through 
research and concluded that these 
centres contribute to the building of 
a strong reputation for Concordia. 






Dean Charles Bertrand of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Science discussed 
his priorities, summing up the major 
strengths of his faculty — the largest 
and most complex in the university 
— by emphasizing the continuing 
commitment to innovation in 
planning. 

Robert Parker, Dean of the Faculty 
of Fine Arts, shared his excitement at 
the opening of the new Concert Hall 
on the Loyola Campus and reminded 
graduates that, as a cultural institu- 
tion, the Faculty of Fine Arts offers a 
wealth of activities accessible to 
both alumni and friends. 


In his letter to graduates, the Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, Dr. Steven Appel- 
baum, pointed to the fact that “‘your 
input is essential to the successful 
establishment of an enduring fac- 
ulty-alumni relationship.” 

News from the four academic 
faculties through the pages of The 
Affiliate are reserved for donors of 
$100 and more to the Annual Giving 
Program. In addition to The Affiliate 
newsletter, donors of $250 and more 
will be guests at a reception hosted 
by the faculty in their honor, while 
members of the Dean’s Circle (gifts 
of a minimum of $500 per year) will 
be invited to a special dinner hosted 
by the Dean of their respective 
faculty. 

Soon, you will have an opportuni- 
ty to make your gift to Annual Giv- 
ing 1989-90. We look forward to 
welcoming you as Affiliates of the 
faculty of your choice. The spring 
issue of The Affiliate will be mailed 
in April. ¢ 


Pepst boosts Stadium Appeal 


CONCORDIA MARKED the opening of its new 6,000-seat 
football stadium last September 9 by hosting the third 
annual Shrine Bowl. 

The official kick-off ceremony, preceding the Stingers- 
Gaiters game, included Concordia Chancellor Alan B. 
Gold; Board of Governors Chairman André Gervais; 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor Patrick Kenniff; Shrine Bowl 
Honorary Chair John Cleghorn, President of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, and George Springate, chair of the 
Stadium Appeal. 

More recently, Pepsi-Cola Montreal announced that it 
will make a $250,000 contribution, pledged over seven 
years, to the Stadium Appeal. The donation, along with a 
commitment to allocate 20 per cent of its summer jobs to 
Concordia students, is part of an agreement under which 
Pepsi-Cola becomes the official campus supplier of soft 
drinks through 1996. 

The Stadium Appeal is a special three-year project 
within the Annual Giving Program. The appeal, now in its 
second year, is raising funds to cover moving the grand- 
stand from Verdun and to build changing, wrestling and 
weightlifting rooms beneath the structure. There will also 
be a Hall of Fame linking these new facilities with the 
existing Athletics Complex. 

Special events are also being planned to support the 
fund-raising effort. One such event is the Corey Cup on 
February 9, 1990. Thanks to George Springate’s good 
work, the Montreal Forum will host this major alumni 
sports event featuring Concordia Stingers against McGill 
Redmen, and Les Anciens Canadiens against the Petro- 
Canada All-Stars. 4 


Paul Hrasko 





Concordia Chancellor Alan Gold delivers the cer- 
emonial kick-off at the Shrine Bowl game inaugu- 
rating Concordia’s new football stadium, while 
Stadium Appeal chair George Springate holds ball 
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Seasoned team leads 
Annual Giving 39- 20 


CONCORDIA’S ANNUAL Giving Pro- 
gram for 1989-90 is under way with 
virtually the same leadership team 
that headed last year’s highly success- 
ful appeal. 

Serving for a second term under 
the general chairmanship of Concor- 
dia governor J. Brian Aune, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Nesbitt 
Thomson Inc., are Alumni Division 
chair Dominic D’ Alessandro (Loy BSc 
67), president and chief executive 
officer, Laurentian Bank of Canada; 
and Corporations Division chair 
Humberto Santos (BCom 75, MBA 
79), senior executive vice-president, 
National Bank of Canada. 

The third soliciting division — Uni- 
versity Community and Friends — is 
headed by Concordia graduate and 
governor Susan Woods (BA 83). She 
also co-chairs the Personal Canvass 
Committee with Louis B. Gascon (Loy 





BRIAN AUNE 
Annual Giving Chair 


BA 66), a senior partner in the law 
firm of Blakely, Gascon. Gascon is 
also very active on the Loyola Alumni 
Association board. The Personal Can- 
vass is an important new element of 
this year’s Annual Giving Program. 
Also repeating their important 





SURPRISED IN LAKE PLACID 


I T WAS WITH CONSIDERABLE 
surprise that I read the results of 
the 1988-89 Annual Giving campaign 
in the September issue of Concordia 
University Magazine. 

The ratio of gift per donor was 
impressive, but I was particularly 
surprised at the small number of 
alumni donors relative to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Concordia, Sir 
George and Loyola graduates. 

I was especially surprised at the 
number of faculty and staff donors as 
compared to alumni donors. The 
essentially equal contribution 
between the faculty group ($159,781) 
and alumni ($177,760) compared to 
the raw number of donors (422 and 
2,719 respectively) puts the alumni to 
shame! 

As a former foreign student (from 
the U.S.), I am always aware of the 
tremendous monetary value of the 
Concordia education I received. A 
comparable education in the US., 
including room and board, ranges 
from $15,000 to $25,000 (U.S. funds) 
per year, at least four times the cost of 
a year at Concordia. 


Foreign students owe their educa- 
tion to the generosity of the Canadian 
government and Canadian taxpayers, 
which is why I will contribute to the 
Annual Giving campaign as frequent- 
ly and as generously as possible, in 
order to re-pay my considerable debt 
to the citizens of Canada. I hereby 
challenge every foreign student to do 
the same! 

As for Canadian alumni, your num- 
bers far outrank the faculty and staff, 
and I challenge your contributions to 
reflect that ratio! 

The value of an education is 
immeasurable. Let us all do our part 
to ensure that the experience of the 
students who follow us is marked 
with our own appreciation of the gift 
which we ourselves enjoy. Our con- 
tributions maintain and improve the 
quality of the education imparted at 
Concordia. Let us play a role in Con- 
cordia’s impact on the world of aca- 
demia. 


Olga Lopukhin-Krone 
Lake Placid, New York 
BA 81 


fund-raising roles for a second year 
are John Economides (SGW BCom 
41), phonathon chair; George 
Springate (SGW BA 65), Stadium 
Appeal chair; and Lewis Moody, Sen- 
ior Students’ Committee chair. 

Ann Kerby, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, is again co-chairing the Faculty 
and Staff Appeal Committee, but is 
joined this year by Dr. John Drysdale, 
chair of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology. Last year’s co- 
chair Dr. Martin Kusy (SGW BCom 
69) is on sabbatical. 

Annual Giving is Concordia’s only 
regular source of private support. It 
offers the university a margin of flexi- 
bility now more and more crucial to 
the achievements of our faculty, stu- 
dents and researchers. 

Donations to the Annual Giving 
Program are used to support priority 
projects in the areas of need identi- 
fied during last year’s appeal. These 
priorities include the development of 
our four faculties, the growth of our 
Scholarship and Fellowship Fund to 
attract and retain exceptional stu- 
dents, the enrichment of our library 
acquisitions and the enhancement of 
our athletic facilities. 

In keeping with the university’s 
commitment to excellence in 
research, the Annual Giving Program 
will also seek to provide seed money 
for research and creative projects. 

In addition to the Rector’s Circle 
and the Faculty Affiliation Program, 
the university has recently created a 
new leadership level to offer recogni- 
tion to our leading personal contribu- 
tors who make annual gifts of $1000 
or more. 

These individuals will be invited to 
join the prestigious Governors’ Circle 
and attend a special reception hosted 
by the university’s Board of Gover- 
nors. Contributors of $2000 or more 
per year will be welcomed to the 
university’s top gift club, the Rector’s 
Circle. 


Donor Recognition Program 


Minimum 

Recognition level annual gift 
Rector’s Circle $2000 
Governors’ Circle $1000 
*Dean’s Circle $500 
*Faculty Associate $250 
*Faculty Supporter $100 


“Affiliation with the faculty of your choice 
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OME 250 MEMBERS of the Concordia commu- 

nity gathered in the D.B. Clarke Theatre last 

October to hear Patrick Kenniff outline his vision 

and priorities for his second term as Rector and 
Vice-Chancellor of the university. 

In a wide-ranging speech, Kenniff called for commit- 
ment to “the active pursuit of acommon set of goals”’ as 
the university faces challenges in areas such as student 
recruiting, an aging faculty, quality of teaching, growth 
of graduate studies and, above all, the quality of its 
academic programs. 

Kenniff told the gathering, which was also a first-ever 
joint meeting of the University Senate and Board of 
Governors, that Concordia has ‘“‘travelled some dis- 
tance’ along the road towards becoming one of the truly 
great universities of this land. 

Looking back over the 15 years since Loyola College 
and Sir George Williams University merged to form Con- 
cordia, he said that ““we have tested ourselves successful- 
ly against four major challenges.” 

Among them is the merger itself, which Kenniff 
likened to “a mariage de raison between a strong- 
willed Irish Catholic and an equally determined and 
enterprising downtown Scottish Protestant, overseen 
and directed by a rich uncle in Quebec City whose 
promise of a substantial dowry never quite materialized. 

“‘T believe we have now reached a stage of maturity 


going? 








Patrick Kenniff launches 

his second term as Rector 

and Vice-Chancellor with a 

major speech proposing directions 
for the challenges facing Concordia 





where the tensions between two institutional cultures 
which marked the early years of Concordia’s history 
have given way to a much more thoughtful and future- 
oriented view of the special role of each campus — and 
their complementary strengths — within the common 
enterprise,’ he said. 

Recent years have also seen ‘‘major breakthroughs”’ in 
Concordia’s struggle with inadequate physical facilities, 
reflected in the fact that university space is spread over 
78 different civic addresses. Expansion of the Vanier 
library and the new downtown library under construc- 
tion will consolidate space and provide ‘“‘a far superior 
physical environment in which to study and work.” 

On the perennial problem of government underfund- 
ing, Kenniff noted that progress has been made. From 
1985 to 1989, operating grants from Quebec have 
increased from $89 million to $125 million. Together 
with careful financial management, this has enabled 
Concordia to “‘keep the situation under control pending 
the implementation of longer-term reforms in operating 
funds for universities.”’ 

He said that Concordia’s budget would be balanced 
were it not for $5 million in interest charges on 
accumulated debt, and vowed to continue pressing the 
Quebec government on the underfunding situation. 

The fourth challenge has been to develop imaginative 
and high quality academic programs in the face of 
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Concordia is an urban university responsive 
to its bilingual and multicultural environment’ 


limited financial and physical resources. Concordia “‘has 
accomplished a great deal in this area,’ said Kenniff, 
citing the growth of graduate and interdisciplinary 
studies, as well as joint academic and research programs 
with other Montreal universities. 


URNING TO THE FUTURE, Kenniff stressed the 

importance of clarifying the values Concordia 
espouses in the pursuit of its academic mission, and 
proposed a formula: 

“Concordia, in my view, is an urban university which 
is responsive to the bilingual and multicultural environ- 
ment in which it resides. It isa community where values 
of equality, non-discrimination and tolerance of diversi- 
ty are appreciated and actively promoted. 

“Furthermore, we are committed to responsive and 
innovative leadership in fulfilling the mission of univer- 
sities to develop and disseminate knowledge and values 
and to act as a social critic. We have chosen to achieve 
this end through inclusive and accessible academic 
programs which stress a broad-based, interdisciplinary 
approach to learning. 

“We are also dedicated to superior teaching supported 
by the best possible scholarship, creative activity, 
research and service to society.’ 

In living up to this mission, Kenniff said it is not 
enough to express a commitment to some indeterminate 
and all-purpose concept of excellence. Instead, “we 
need to examine ourselves closely to ascertain whether 
our shared mission is in a healthy condition, or whether 
special efforts may be required to repair and renew it.”’ 

Dealing first with the university’s student body, 
Kenniff noted changes in the profile of part-time stu- 
dents who make up just under half of Concordia’s 
student population. 

Replacing the traditional image of the person seeking 
a first university degree while holding down a full-time 
job through financial necessity are part-time students 
who already have a degree and who resume university 
studies for reasons related to career change or personal 
choice. 

Without elaborating, Kenniff suggested ‘“‘that we offer 
these students, even more than we do today, programs 
and learning opportunities which address their chang- 
ing needs and aspirations.”’ 

Concordia must also tailor its recruitment of first-time 
university students to ensure a steady supply in the face 
of a declining Quebec anglophone population in the 18 
to 24 age bracket, Kenniff said. 

Special efforts should be made to attract students from 
francophone CEGEPs, Kenniff said, noting that the 
percentage of francophone students at Concordia has 
dropped from 20 per cent in 1983-84 to only 15 per cent 
this year. 

Another natural hunting ground lies outside Quebec 
in the neighboring Atlantic provinces and Ontario, 
where there are ““growing numbers of people who have 
studied in French immersion programs and who would 
find an obvious advantage to studying in an English- 
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language university set in a largely francophone envi- 
ronment.” 

Kenniff added that allophone students, whose pro- 
portions at Concordia have stayed around 17 per cent for 
the last six years, are another target. “In order to 
maintain such an important component of our educa- 
tional diversity, should we not consider enhancing our 
intercultural role by means of such laudable initiatives as 
the newly created Chair of Hindu Studies?”’ 

Expressing ‘“‘great concern” about the distribution of 
women in Concordia faculties, Kenniff urged action to 
redress their low representation in the pure and applied 


sciences. For example, while women account for 50 per 


cent of the overall student body, their percentage in 
engineering remains below 18 per cent. 

Turning to graduate studies, Kenniff said there is also 
considerable scope for improving the attendance rate of 
graduate students at Concordia. He also urged ‘‘greater 
efforts to recruit international students, particularly at 
the graduate level.’ 

That said, Kenniff stressed that he is not looking to 
boost student numbers at Concordia, but rather wants 
‘“‘a more focussed and effective recruitment policy 
aimed at maintaining our current levels of enrolment 
and making Concordia an attractive first choice for good 
students from diverse backgrounds.” 

Packing as many students as possible into an institu- 
tion with scarce resources is a perverse interpretation of 
the concept of accessibility, Kenniff said. Instead of 
raising enrolment, Concordia must direct its “best 
efforts and resources to enhancing the capabilities of the 
professoriate and the quality of our academic pro- 
grams.” 


PEAKING OF PROFESSORS, Kenniff argued the 
S need for a substantial addition of new full-time 
professors, in particular women, as a way to contribute 
to the “increased vitality and dynamism of individual 
academic units.”’ 

While stressing he was not attacking the quality of 
current professors, Kenniff noted that they are aging asa 
group due to low faculty turnover and growth of less 
than five per cent in full-time faculty positions since 
1983-84. 

In seeking fresh academic blood, the rector urged a 
greater role for full-time as opposed to part-time profes- 
sors. Currently part-timers teach about 50 per cent of 
Concordia courses. Kenniff suggested setting a goal of 
70 per cent full-time, 30 per cent part-time. 

“Do not misread me,’ he said. “Part-time faculty 
provide a valued and important service to the academic 
life of the university, and in many disciplines bring to 
their teaching the needed perspective of those who 
practise their profession. 

“But I am convinced that the presence in larger 
numbers of full-time professors, who are able to devote 
their total efforts to teaching, supervision and research, 
is essential to the development of our intellectual life.’’ 

But where would the money to hire come from? More 
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Planning should begin towards launching the 
university s next Capital Campaign around 1993’ 


government research programs such as Quebec’s Actions 
Structurantes and the federal government’s Centres of 
Excellence program, which enable universities to hire 
young professors and researchers. Fund-raising in the 
private sector and the community to finance academic 
Chairs. 

And some internal rationalization, Kenniff stressed, 
noting that “some faculties... have embarked on a 
thorough review of their academic programs in order to 
assess their quality and relevance. An early result, in the 
case of one faculty, has been a reorientation of resources 
allowing the hiring of a significant number of new 
professors.” 

To attract new professors in a competitive context, 
Kenniff said Concordia should put in place “appropri- 
ately funded mechanisms”’ to provide initial support for 
their scholarship and research initiatives. ‘““They must 
find within Concordia a vibrant academic milieu as well 
as the physical and financial resources to start or pursue 
their creative endeavors,’ he said. 

On the subject of financial resources, Kenniff said 
increased fund-raising activity is a must. ‘‘Now that our 
first Capital Campaign has been successfully completed 
and the Office of University Advancement put in place, 
we must concentrate on consolidating and strengthen- 
ing the Annual Giving Program as well as improving our 
communications and services to our alumni. 

“We should also begin planning for the university’s 
next Capital Campaign, which I would suggest should be 
launched somewhere around 1993,’ he added. 


ENNIFF THEN DISCUSSED the components of a 
K strengthened academic environment at Concordia, 
starting with a call for better recognition of ‘‘our 
fundamental teaching mission.”’ 

Pointing out that Concordia’s founding institutions 
had enviable teaching reputations, the rector asked if the 
university’s efforts to develop research activity and 
graduate studies have led it to take teaching for granted. 

“Are we doing all we can to provide pedagogical 
support to the professoriate, to find innovative ways to 
acknowledge and promote excellence in teaching 
throughout its ranks?’ Teaching deserves our special 
attention because it lacks the strong system of public 
recognition associated with research and scholarship 
activities, Kenniff said. 

Moving along, the rector called for establishing a 
university-wide process for evaluating academic pro- 
grams at Concordia at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels. A ‘“‘critical view”’ of current programs is needed 
for realistic and comprehensive planning in the academ- 
ic sector, he said. 

“In some cases, this may lead to a revitalized commit- 
ment to the objectives of a program, in others to a major 
redefinition of goals or methods. In all cases, I am 
convinced that a careful review and evaluation can only 
lead to positive and energizing effects on the develop- 
ment of our mission.” 

One question in evaluating programs is “‘the vexing 


Ron Simon 





matter of specialization and general education,” he said. 
“How best can we combine the oft-times contradictory 
requirements of specialized training with a very real 
sense of the overall intellectual contribution which 
one’s own discipline, as well as other disciplines, make 
to the formation of knowledge?” 

Another concerns interdisciplinary studies. Referring 
to the creation of colleges and interdisciplinary pro- 
grams in the Fine Arts faculty, Kenniff urged an examina- 
tion of “how well those initiatives have fared and 
whether we can still identify them with our original 
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Rector Kenniff circulates at post-speech reception 


commitment to a broadly based, interdisciplinary 
approach to learning.” 

Kenniff also asked if academic programs are sufficient- 
ly attuned to crucial issues “likely to shape the future of 
this city, country and even all humanity.’ 

Among those subjects deserving attention, he said, are 
“major environmental and health issues, the impact of 
science and technology on basic cultural values, vio- 
lence in the urban setting, the social implications of 
major economic changes, and education for responsible 
leadership.” 

Rector Kenniff closed with a forceful reminder of the 
university's important role ‘‘as social critics and intellec- 
tual leaders within the community, and not merely as 
agents of technological and economic development. 

‘There are those who believe that universities are no 
longer free to play this role due to their increasing 
dependence on both government and business,” he said. 
“I do not share this view. Certainly, it is often a difficult 
task. But its very difficulty makes it the more essential 
that we maintain that function both individually and 
collectively. 

‘A community has the right to expect from its 
universities intellectual leadership and social criticism 
based on clear and cogent reasoning about the major 
patterns of change affecting our lives.”’ 

— By Peter Leney 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name s«*2D re /ear/program 


Home address 

Telephone 
Check box if this is a new address CL] 
Name of employer 
Business address , 

Telephone 
Your company’s business? 


Your position and what you do? 





Recent work history? 
lf you continued studies, where? 
What subject Completion date 


lf married, when and where? 
lf you have any children, names and birthdates? 


Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 











Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 








IF YOU HAVE THE TIME, WE HAVE THE PLACE... THE CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. WE WANT YOU TO PARTICIPATE. 


Volunteer your time (check box) for — 
Montreal area: 


Phonathons L] Call 848-3817 

Homecoming L) Call 848-3815 Return this form to 

Committees [] Call 848-3817 Concordia University Alumni Association, 
Toronto Chapter work CO 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Ottawa Chapter work L] (Help start a chapter in this area) Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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Our China ties 





after 


Tiananmen Square 


By Peter Leney 





Concordia had developed extensive academic links with China 
by the time the army fired on Finance Professor Lorne Switzer. . . 





T’S A RARE ADVENTURE for a 

university professor to run from 

army bullets, and just as rare to 

be the mystery guest on Front 
Page Challenge. 

But Tiananmen Square changed 
that for Lorne Switzer, associate pro- 
fessor of finance, who was caught in 
the army crackdown on the Chinese 
students’ democracy movement last 
June. 

His tale of running for his life 
through the tiny back streets of Beij- 
ing earned him a guest spot last 
November on the venerable Front 


Lorne Switzer 





Page Challenge (where he somehow 
stumped the panel), as well as a round 
of interviews in Montreal media. 

Switzer arrived in China in early 
May to teach a finance course at 
Tianjin University under one of many 
academic links Concordia has devel- 
oped with Chinese universities in the 
last few years. 

As it turned out, most of his stu- 
dents were distracted by democracy 
fervor, often travelling the 120 kilo- 
metres from Tianjin to join the Beij- 
ing protest, and inviting him along. 
On June 4, Switzer got his life-threat- 
ening view of Chinese army firepow- 
er unleashed. 

A few days later, he was whisked 
out on a Canadian evacuation flight, 
as were Prof. Gail Valaskakis, in China 
to discuss research projects on 
national minorities, and Prof. Lind- 
say Crysler, teaching journalism in 
Beijing. 

On return, Switzer was an articu- 
late witness to the horrors of Tianan- 
men Square, showing pictures of 
burning buses, flag-waving students, 
and the mutilated corpse of a soldier 
set fire by angry students. 

So what should the brutal crack- 
down mean for the academic agree- 
ments with China that Concordia 
developed in the blossoming of its 
presence in international education? 
Does Switzer think the agreements 
should be torn up in protest? 

“Absolutely not,’ he replies. ‘““The 
massacre was a non-rational event 


Prof. Switzer, centre, on the march 


and it makes no sense to respond 
with another non-rational move. The 
linkage is academic and that’s sepa- 
rate from politics. 

“T hope the links are maintained 
because we get very good students 
coming from China. These kids are 
here to work, and it would be a shame 
to cut off this infusion into Canada.” 


WITZER’S VIEW is shared by the 

many China “enthusiasts” at Con- 
cordia, professors who have travelled 
on individual projects, making uni- 
versity contacts and friendships that 
laid the foundation for the big rush of 
agreement-signing in the past few 
years. 

Among the eight formal links estab- 
lished, the pride and joy of Concor- 
dia’s reaching out is a joint doctoral 
program in electrical engineering and 
computer science established with 
Southeast University in Nanjing. The 
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& program is a world first in China’s 


academic relations with the West, 
and earned Concordia international 
press coverage as well as funding 
support from the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency. 

Other agreements cover the fields 
of building studies, microbiology, 
inorganic materials, economics, edu- 
cational technology, mechanical 
engineering, and management. They 
provide for faculty exchanges, joint 
research and Concordia studies for 
the cream of China’s graduate-level 
students. 

Mechanical Engineering Professor 
Tom Sankar, who first visited China in 
1984 and now oversees the CIDA- 
funded joint doctoral program with 
Southeast, says the program is pro- 
ceeding as planned. 

“CIDA asked us if there was any 
change due to Tiananmen Square, 
and we looked and decided that this 
is a very specialized program away 
from Beijing and not something 
where we're giving aid to the Chinese 
government to pursue an autocratic 
approach to their people,’ Sankar 
said. 

“What we’re doing is supporting a 
few good students. Do you let stu- 
dents suffer because of the actions of 
the government?” 

On a more personal level, Sankar 
says the Chinese government action 
led him to reflect on his promised 
participation in a World Bank project 
to establish a new university in Chi- 
na’s Szechuan province. 

In the end, he thought, “‘Look, if I 
don’t go, who will suffer? This south- 
em province is not going to get a 
university — and the government 
may not even care.” 


HERE WAS NO official university 

reaction to the Tiananmen 
Square crackdown and indeed, it 
occurred at a transitional time for 
Concordia’s Council for Internation- 
al Cooperation (CIC), set up in 1987 
to ‘“‘co-ordinate, monitor and facili- 
tate’’ the university’s links abroad. 

History Professor Martin Singer, 
the CIC’s first director and China 
expert credited with putting Concor- 
dia on the international map, stepped 
down on May 31, his term ironically 
expiring days before China’s face 
changed. 

Acting CIC director Elizabeth 
Morey was at a conference on interna- 
tional education in the U.S., where 
delegates proudly linked the Chinese 
student democracy movement to 
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Chinese students studying in the U.S. 
and seeing what democracy was real- 
ly like. 

“It made me very uncomfortable,’ 
says Morey. “They were indirectly 
telling the Chinese government they 
should stop sending students out of 
the country.” 

If there is no formal university 
position on continuing relations with 
China, Morey expresses it informally. 
‘The university and many people 
involved with China feel it’s very 
important that we continue to 
encourage our relationships with 
educational institutions and faculty 
members over there so we don’t add 
to the isolation that may in fact be 
happening. 

“I think there’s a general feeling 
that we don’t support what the gov- 
ernment did, that we condemn that 
kind of action, but it’s important that 
we continue links with educational 
institutions.”’ 





Elizabeth 
Morey: We 
musn't add 
to isolation 
of Chinese 
academics 








N THE MONDAY morning fol- 
lowing Tiananmen Square, 
Hugh Brodie was the ranking CIC 
person as assistant to a departed 
director. He had spent the weekend at 
his shortwave radio, switching from 
Radio Beijing to the BBC in an effort 
to grasp what was happening in China. 
The immediate priority was to help 
the approximately 100 Chinese grad- 
uate students and scholars at Concor- 
dia, a population that had doubled in 
the past few years. 

The CIC’s telex facilities were made 
available so students could contact 
their families and other initiatives 
taken so that ‘‘Chinese students 
shouldn't have to go home for finan- 
cial reasons or because their visas 
were running out,’ says Brodie. 

Acting on behalf of Montreal’s four 
universities, Concordia applied for 
government funds to hire a person to 
advise Chinese students during regis- 
tration. And Rector Patrick Kenniff 
urged the Quebec government to pro- 
vide funding that would let Chinese 
students applying for residence status 
in Canada pay domestic-level tuition 


fees while awaiting their answer. 

Meanwhile, out-gone CIC director 
Martin Singer continued to advise the 
CIC and was in demand in the media 
to give his Sinologist’s view on the 
meaning of Tiananmen Square. 
“We're wrong so often about China,’ 
he says. “I tend to talk about pendu- 
lum swings.”’ 


T THE EXTREME, Concordia’s 

formal academic links with Chi- 
na date back to Singer’s growing up in 
the New York City tradition of eating 
Chinese on Sunday nights. Curiosity 
about what the waiters were holler- 
ing at each other nudged him into 
Chinese studies, including the lan- 
guage, first at Hunter College and 
then the University of Michigan’s 
Centre for Chinese Studies. 

Hired by Sir George in 1972 as a 
professor of Chinese and Japanese 
history, Singer led the first “‘educa- 
tional ambassadors”’ to China when 
he organized class tours to Asia in 
1975 and 1976. 


Singer kept his China interest perk- 
ing after moving into university 
administration in 1977. In the early 
80s, he conducted a four-year 
research study on relations between 
Canadian universities and China for 
the federal government, resulting in a 
resource book that became “‘a basic 
reference tool for the development of 
Canadian academic relations with 
China,” he says. 

The book led to a government 
invitation to visit China in 1986. On 
his return, he was asked by Francis 
Whyte, then vice-rector, academic, to 
help bring some focus to the interna- 
tional initiatives of individual Con- 
cordia professors. 

A 1987 survey revealed that 68 per 
cent of GConcordia’s faculty had trav- 
elled outside North America for aca- 
demic purposes in the previous five 
years. With 64 visitors, China ranked 
fifth on the list of destinations. 

Money was a big incentive in hon- 
ing the will to organize Concordia’s 
China connections. Particularly jolt- 
ing was a report that listed 35 Canadi- 
an academic institutions (excluding 
Concordia) which had received $50 
million in federal funding for their 
Chinese initiatives. 

“Here we were,’ said Singer, “‘one 
of the ten largest universities in Cana- 
da, with Chinese students on campus 
and professors going to China, but 
because our efforts weren’t focussed, 
we were missing opportunities to use 
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some of this available money to pro- 
mote activities that were going on in 
any case.” 

Action followed quickly. A Concor- 
dia delegation consisting of Singer, 
Whyte, Engineering and Computer 
Science Dean M.N.S. Swamy, and Arts 
and Science Dean Charles Bertrand 
set off for China in February, 1987, to 
cast informal relationships into offi- 
cial agreements. 

The group returned after two 
weeks, heavier from many ten-course 
banquets and four academic agree- 
ments signed, including the pioneer- 
ing joint doctoral program with 
Southeast University. 


IANANMEN SQUARE seems to 
have had little impact on Concor- 
dia’s academic relations with China. 

Some discussion did occur prior to 
Concordia welcoming an official Chi- 
nese delegation on a World Bank- 
funded tour last October. Co-ordinat- 
ed by the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, the tour’s 
aim was to encourage the develop- 
ment of educational facilities outside 
China’s major centres. 

“We consulted with AUCC and 
finally decided that we supported the 
goals of this project, and that it wasn’t 
an official government delegation,’ 
said acting CIC director Morey. 

Other delegations have visited 
from Southeast University and Tianj- 
ing since Tiananmen Square. And the 
first six students in the joint doctoral 
program with Southeast arrived days 
after the army crackdown to begin 
the thesis research part of their stud- 
ies. 

But there are inconsistencies. 
Chemistry Professor Cooper Lang- 
ford was ready to move on a joint 
research project on zeolites, promis- 
ing as soil conditioners, with the 
inorganic materials department of 
Nanjing University. 

The proposal was at a stage ‘““where 
we were anticipating daily communi- 
cation, but there hasn’t been a word 
out of Nanjing since June 4,” 
Langford said in a late October 
interview. 

Langford is among the biggest Chi- 
na enthusiasts at Concordia, starting 
with personal reasons: “I could see 
living and working there myself,’ he 
says. ““They’re eager and there’s a real 
sense that one can accomplish impor- 
tant things.”’ 

Another attraction is the equip- 
ment in Nanjing’s Centre for Materials 
Analysis, purchased with $3 million 


from the World Bank. ““We go over 
there and drool at their equipment,’ 
says Langford, who adds that the 
Chinese are looking for direction and 
focus in developing research pro- 
grams to put the facilities to use. 

And the graduate students Concor- 
dia gets from China “‘are a real enrich- 
ment to our program because they're 
excellent researchers,’ Langford said. 

Biology Professor Elaine Newman, 
for her part, is so enamoured of the 
dedication and quality work of Chi- 
nese graduate students that ‘“‘the 
working language of my lab is Chi- 
nese.’ 

Newman’s association with China 
stemmed from personal curiosity 
about a big and distant place. “I’m 
from the ‘oil for the lamps of China’ 
generation,’ she says, referring to the 
movement to help China during Japa- 
nese aggression in the 30s. 

Newman's China visits have includ- 
ed extensive travel and teaching at the 
Chinese University of Science and 
Technology and the Microbiology 
Institute of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, where she befriended aca- 
demics and laid the groundwork for 
her many graduate students here. 

Last year, she was at Southeast 
University on an invitation to advise 
on setting up a biotechnology pro- 
gram there. “I have great hopes it will 
be set up at a future date,’ she says 
now. 


EANWHILE, AT THE Council 
M for International Cooperation, 
acting director Morey is presiding 
over a step back to examine and 
define Concordia’s commitment to 
international education. 

“We became so quickly involved 
and so successfully that sometimes 
you suffer from success,” she says. 

Among other challenges, says 
Morey, is to “make sure there’s a 
university commitment at all levels to 
international education. That can 
sometimes be a problem in an educa- 
tional institution that’s suffering 
financially. Some people may think 
we have enough problems _ inter- 
nally.” 

An initial report containing recom- 
mendations for reaffirming and align- 
ing Concordia’s international under- 
takings has been prepared by Morey 
and Donald Boisvert, executive 
assistant to the rector. Final recom- 
mendations have been submitted to 
Concordia’s Vice-Rector, Academic 
Rose Sheinin, to whom the CIC 
reports. 


Paul Hrasko | 





Concordia China expert 
Martin Singer: I tend to 
talk about pendulum swings 





Morey, who first joined Concordia 
as international student advisor in 
1979, is very much a supporter of 
international education. Government 
grants and contracts make it a lucra- 
tive field, to be sure, but Morey 
expresses the broader view that inter- 
national connections are important 
even to a university which defines 
itself as community-based. 

“We can’t serve our community 
properly if we’re not waking students 
up to the fact that there’s a whole 
world out there,’ she says. ‘Our 
populations are not going to stay 
white and English and French, so the 
students we educate to go out and 
work have to have a vision that’s 
much broader than what we may 
have been giving them in the past.’ 


FINAL NOTE: Martin Singer nev- 

er did find out what the Chinese 
waiters were saying. He learned Man- 
darin only to find out that they spoke 
Cantonese. One of the many surpris- 
es of China. 
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Sonya Gural creates 
worlds of enchantment 
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By Ann Laughlin 
ONYA GURAL MAKES her liv- 
ing in the world of enchant- 
ment, and she has the shoul- 
der muscles to prove it. 

Gural (S BA 63) is a professional 
puppeteer, a weaver of magic in an art 
dating from cave man days when bits 
of bone and skin held up to flickering 
firelight created shadow puppetry on 
cave walls — and launched a theatri- 
cal tradition that has endured 
through all ages in all lands. 

But unlike the little odds and ends 
of the cave shows, Gural has to hold 
10-pound puppets out at arm’s length 
for a half hour or more and make 
them move like they’re real. Exercise 
like this, in the 50 to 60 performances 
her Théatre de Marionnettes Sonya 
Inc. gives‘each year, has endowed her 
with deltoid muscles she says some 
people would die for. 

“T can swim across a pool just using 
my arms,’ the effervescent, 48-year- 
old Gural said in a recent interview. 
“Lifeguards are always stopping me 
and asking what training I do.” 

Training to be a puppeteer has been 
a lifelong experience for Gural. When 
she first performed professionally 
almost 14 years ago, she could draw 
on the folk traditions of her Ukrain- 
ian background, her talents as a doll 
maker and professional dancer, and 
musical ability so good she worked as 
a church organist while studying 
English and aesthetics at Sir George. 

Today, Gural has an extensive pup- 
pet show repertoire of classic fairy 
tales such as The Nutcracker, Hansel 
and Gretel, Sinbad the Sailor, Peter 
and the Wolf, and The Christmas 
Story. She performs around Montreal 
and at conventions and cultural festi- 
vals in Canada and the United States 
in four languages: English, French, 
Ukrainian and Spanish. 

And she makes the sets and puppets 
herself in the basement workshop of 
her Chomedey home, an Ali Baba’s 
cave where clowns and balalaikas 
dangle from the ceiling and baskets 
spill over with puppets in costumes 
as exotic as Gural’s own gold-braided 
blue caftan. 





Gural with bome-made friends: ‘This is | 


Between 175 and 200 of Gural’s 
creations are there and they cover the 
range of puppet types she makes — 
string, rod, medieval, hand, and ven- 
triloquial. 

Here was an undulating string pup- 
pet belly-dancer in pink gossamer, 
there a leering and richly-robed King 
Herod of the medieval type. The cast 
of The Nutcracker leaped and swicrl- 
ed as rod puppets, controlled from a 
wooden-rod beneath the garments. 

Boxes and tabletops yielded a 
menagerie of hand puppets and a 
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variety of ventriloquial puppets with 
exaggerated mouths, especially big- 
beaked birds with whom ventrilo- 
quist Gural sings duets. 

“You choose a rod, string or hand 
puppet depending on the needs of 
your text,’ Gural said. “If you want a 
lot of fine body movements, for 
example, you use a string puppet 
which has as many as a dozen strings 
on wooden bars with which you can 
control even a droopy wrist if you 
want.” 

That control, learned through 


years of pestering other professional 
puppeteers when she was starting out 
and attending puppeteering courses 
and conventions, also involves keep- 
ing calm when a puppet is dropped 
and its strings snarl into a cat’s cradle 
of 40-pound test fish line. There’s a 
fox in her workshop that nobody’s 
been able to untangle since it fell 
down last year. 

Most of Gural’s puppets are 39 
inches tall. She fashions them from 
remnants of lustrous fabrics, plush, 
wood, plastic, kodel fibre and papier 
maché so smooth it looks like 
enamel. Facial features are painted on 
with water-based felt pens and given 
subtle three-dimensional effects with 
sewing. 

“This is art from scratch,’ said 
Gural. “A puppet is the ultimate 
masque and that’s why you have to 
make it yourself because you imbue it 
with spirit and character. 

“What’s wonderful about pup- 
petry is that it is a composite art that 
you learn in the perambulations of 
your life. It draws on your theatrical 
talent, your craftsmanship in creating 
puppets and costumes, your sewing 
skills, your choice of appropriate 
music and your creative writing 
which brings it all together into your 
own version of a text.” 


URAL SAID TWO major Con- 

cordia influences on her artistic 
career were Orson Wheeler, who 
taught her aesthetics, and Alfred 
Pinksy, who taught painting and 
drawing. She also fondly recalls Span- 
ish teachers who made language- 
learning so much fun with after- 
hours ‘“‘tertulias’’ — _ student 
get-togethers for fun skits — that she 
still speaks Spanish well enough to 
perform in the language. 

Her path to puppetry began in her 
Montreal childhood with the Slavic 
folk tales her father told and the 
figures he carved for her. As far back 
as she can remember, Gural said, she 
has loved to give dolls as gifts to her 


friends, either making the dolls them- 


selves or fashioning them ethnic cos- 
tumes reflecting her friends’ family 
backgrounds. 

She learned stagecraft in her study 
of classical dance at the National 
Ballet School under Celia Franca and 
in her performances with Les Ballets 
Populaires. Gural still teaches oriental 
dancing and does belly-dancing — 
learned at age 12 from Lebanese 


friends for whom she made dolls — at 
weddings and receptions. 

She credits the intricate hand 
movements of oriental dancing and 
the castanets she uses in flamenco 
with maintaining the finger dexterity 
she needs for puppetry. 

It all came together when, as a 
young mother, Gural started making 
puppets to entertain her two small 
children. Soon every kid in the neigh- 
borhood was turning up for the per- 
formances, and as word of her talent 
spread, she branched out to Brownie 
packs, church groups and playground 
programs. 

A paid offer from a department 
store launched her professional 
career and since 1976, she has per- 
formed “everywhere from schools, 
churches, synagogues and cultural 
centres, to corporate Christmas par- 
ties for 800 and private performances 
in mansions with the front door on 
one street and the back door on 
another,’ she says. 

Her elaborately-costumed puppets 
have been part of a number of exhibi- 
tions, including one last year at Que- 
bec’s Musée de la civilisation, which 
displayed her medieval puppets 
depicting the Nativity. 


OWADAYS, GURAL charges 

$395 for a half-hour perform- 
ance that involves her husband 
Roman as technician and soundtrack 
specialist, and the costumed assist- 
ance of either an acting student or 
one of her own two children. 

“We're not only a family puppe- 
teering troupe, but also a Concordia 
dynasty,’ Gural said. Husband 
Roman, now a high school teacher, 
graduated from Sir George with a BSc 
in 1962. Their daughter Nathalie, 23, 
received a BA in communications in 
1989, while son Andrew, 21, is finish- 
ing philosophy studies at Concordia 
before entering the journalism pro- 
gram. 

Gural’s primary audience is chil- 
dren and she sticks to a repertoire of 
classic fairy tales, fables and legends 
which she says have stood the test of 
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time as sound oral tradition. 

“All the unnecessary details have 
been weeded out of these tales over 
the years, and just the truths about 
relationships between people 
remain,’ she said. ““The morals are 
clear and it’s all there — how to deal 
with, how to correct and how to 
accept relationships with brothers, 
sisters, parents, and loved ones. 
Those truths give a purpose to my 
art.” 

Gural said noted psychiatrist Bruno 
Bettelheim has written extensively 
about enchantment, and the benefits 
of Grimm’s fairy tales in particular, in 
the development of children’s rela- 
tionships with siblings and others. 

And puppets work especially well 
as a vehicle: ‘Kids will listen to a 
puppet before they'll listen to a per- 
son because a puppet is an essential 
thing in its simplest form — good, 
bad or whatever. But a person is a 
composite from which they may be 
getting mixed messages,’ she said. 

Gural’s specialty is The Ginger- 
bread Man, a classic folk tale in 
which a gingerbread cookie escapes 
the kitchen and taunts a series of 
strangers with its elusiveness before 
being eaten by a smooth-talking fox 
that it foolishly trusts. 

“I don’t show the Gingerbread Man 
being eaten — that takes place with 
sound effects behind the set — and I 
show the puppet again afterwards 
because I don’t want the kids crying,’ 
she said. “‘But I underline the motif of 
the play with a sledgehammer to the 
kids — they shouldn't taunt or talk to 
strangers.” 

Gural is currently on a sabbatical to 
take stock of her repertoire, repair 
puppets and sets that have taken a 
beating in her energetic perform- 
ances, and work on a special revue 
program to showcase some of the 
stars of her various productions. 

But the delights of performance 
with herself in costume cannot be left 
for long. 

“To my dying day, I will never 
forget a performance of Sleeping 
Beauty when the prince was taking a 
bit too long to get on with kissing the 
sleeping princess,’ she said. 

“A four-year-old boy got up from 
the audience, shoved the puppet 
prince aside, and kissed the princess 
himself. This was the enchantment of 
the story. He believed! 

“Bruno Bettelheim may write 


about enchantment — but I make 
it.” % 
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From 


hobbyist to 
microbrewer 





Peter McAuslan (S BA 72) quit the CEGEP bureaucracy 
to make a living brewing beer that s different 


By Jay Bryan 


HEN HE WAS A STU- 
DENT at Sir George 
Williams two decades 
ago, Peter McAuslan 
spent much of his spare time brewing 
five-gallon batches of British-style 
beer in a plastic garbage can at home. 

Now, as he begins a second career 
at age 43, McAuslan has turned his 
longtime hobby into one of Mont- 
real’s most visible business success 
stories. This time around, he’s brew- 
ing in 1,100-gallon batches and dis- 
tributing his beer through some 600 
grocery stores, bars and restaurants in 
the Montreal area. 

St-Ambroise pale ale, an English- 
style beer named after the street in St. 
Henri where McAuslan Brewing 
Company rents its modest quarters, is 
selling at a rate of 5,000 six-packs and 
70 kegs a week, and sales are climbing 
rapidly. 





After little more than one year in 
operation, McAuslan’s microbrewery 
has grown to some 20 employees and 
has begun to turn a profit, apparently 
proving the accuracy of his guess that 
the ale could capture a significant 
part of Quebec’s small but growing 
market for European-style beer. 

While 99 per cent of Quebec’s beer 
market is held by Canada’s two brew- 
ing giants — Labatt and Molson — 
industry trends indicated that there 
was still a niche for something differ- 
ent. 

The giants responded by obtaining 
licenses to brew European beers like 
Carlsberg, Lowenbrau and Stella 
Artois in Canada. But more often than 
not, they toned down the distinctive 
original flavor in an effort to appeal 
to the mass of Canadian beer drink- 
ers. 

McAuslan believed that there was a 
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potentially lucrative market in serv- 
ing those who weren't happy with 
such compromises. 

“There isn’t really that big a market 


for this product,’ he says. “‘Mass 
market beer is beer that’s bland. 
We’re not in that market. Our goal is 
beer that’s good, beer that’s differ- 
ent.” 

While McAuslan genuinely loves 
brewing, he’s quite candid about the 
main attraction of his new occupa- 
tion: It was a chance to escape his 
lengthy prior career in academic 
administration at Dawson College. 

He joined Dawson as an admissions 
officer after earning his BA from Sir 
George in 1972, and rose to the post 
of secretary general by the time he 
left in 1987. CEGEPs were “‘a thrilling 
place to be”’ in their formative years, 
but later suffered financial squeezes 
that he found demoralizing. 
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“The risks of this (McAuslan Brew- 
ing) seemed insignificant compared 
to all that,’ he said. 

During the time he mulled over his 
brewing project, McAuslan read 
about and visited some of the suc- 
cessful microbreweries that have 
sprung up in the past decade in the 
U.S. and Canada’s western provinces. 

Microbrewers can’t compete with 
the major brewers on _ price, 
McAuslan discovered: He estimates it 
costs him 25 per cent more to pro- 
duce a bottle of beer. 

Their success comes from their 
ability to sell a more distinctive prod- 
uct than domestic brewers at a lower 
price than imported beer. In Quebec, 
they have the added advantage of 
access to grocery store shelves, while 
imports are available only at liquor 
stores. 

“There was this wave coming 
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across North America of small brew- 
eries,’ he says. By the time it reached 
Toronto, he decided, “it was now or 
never.” 

That’s how McAuslan and his wife, 
Ellen, find themselves leaving their 
home in Hudson about 6:30 most 
mornings to practise the art of brew- 
ing the St-Ambroise way. (See sepa- 
rate story. ) 


CAUSLAN HAS ALWAYS been 

fascinated by the brewing pro- 
cess — the magic that enables invisi- 
ble enzymes and yeast cells to trans- 
form a bland barley broth into 
something not only drinkable but 
delicious. 

As a teen-ager, he and his brother 
made wine out of anything available. 
There were the wild grapes that grew 
in profusion around his Lachine 
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McAUSLAN’S BEER 


home, dandelion blossoms, and, 
most memorably, the raisin mixture 
that exploded in his bedroom when 
fermentation progressed too vigor- 
ously. 

When he moved on to beer, he 
recalls that even his university friends 
— normally not ones to refuse a beer 
— were put off by his preference for 
stronger-flavored British brews. 

In fact, Concordia students still 
aren't big St-Ambroise customers. Its 
quickest acceptance came in the Pla- 
teau Mont-Royal area and other pre- 
dominantly francophone neighbor- 
hoods, McAuslan says, although this 
is changing gradually as the beer’s 
success makes it easier to sign up new 
outlets. 

But ironically, now that McAuslan 


has achieved undreamed-of success 
as a brewer, he has little time to spend 
brewing. Other parts of the business, 
from selling to planning for expan- 
sion, demand more and more time. 
The most hair-raising example was 
the apparently simple process of put- 
ting St-Ambroise into bottles. This 
decision had already been made by 
the time McAuslan Brewing Co. 
began operations in October of 1988. 
While most of Quebec’s other 
microbreweries have stuck to the sim- 
ple business of selling draft beer in 
kegs, McAuslan decided that with 
only five per cent of the province’s 
beer sales in draft form, he would do 
better to bottle his product and make 
it available on grocery store shelves. 
Beginning with a 20-page business 
plan and about $825,000 in capital, 
nearly all of it investments by friends 
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or borrowed money, McAuslan 
expected to be producing and bot- 
tling beer by December. 

Even with a few teething problems, 
brewing was in full swing by January. 
But putting together the bottling line 
turned into a six-month-long night- 
mare that stretched into May. 

McAuslan had been determined to 
get into business for the least money 
possible, and wound up buying much 
of his equipment used, including the 
bottling line. 

But while this was a good strategy 
for conserving cash, it meant he was 
betting heavily on his ability to select 
equipment in good condition. When 
it came to the bottling line, an 
extremely complicated piece of 
equipment, he lost that bet and had to 
search all over eastern Canada for a 
technician who could rebuild it. 

“It was scary,’ McAuslan recalls. “If 
we had lost June and July, we would 
be in severe financial trouble now.” 

On the other hand, the decision to 
bottle was such a good one that once 
the balky bottling line started work- 
ing, McAuslan made up all the lost 
sales and profit within six months. 

McAuslan Brewing ended its first 
full year on Oct. 31 with a loss of 
$80,000 on sales of $800,000, almost 
exactly what McAuslan had originally 
budgeted. Early into its second year, 
sales were running at an annual rate 
of $1.6 million and the company was 
making money. 

That’s largely because St-Ambroise 
is still one of only two microbrewery 
beers widely available in Montreal 
stores, and demand has been even 
stronger than expected. 

And fortunately for McAuslan, he 
has discovered that despite the 13- 
hour days, he likes selling beer and 
making business decisions almost as 
well as he likes brewing. 

After 14 years as part of a big 
bureaucracy, a large part of his happi- 
ness is the sheer joy of being free to 
make a decision. 

For example, as he describes how 
he came up with the St-Ambroise 
label, a process that involved $15,000 
worth of help from professional con- 
sultants, he is asked the significance 
of its prominently displayed griffin — 
a mythological creature with the 
head and wings of an eagle and the 
body of a lion. 

“Oh that,’ he says with a smile. 
“That doesn’t represent anything. We 
just liked it. We do a lot of things that 
way around here.’ ¢ 
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Alumni news 


Director's report 


Countdown to Homecomin 


By Ann Vroom 


THE OFFICE OF ALUMNI Affairs has 
been operating at top speed this fall 
with the addition of several new staff 
members, a full line-up of autumn 
activities and the planning of exciting 
new events for 1990. 

When I joined the department as 
director of Alumni Affairs in mid-Sep- 
tember, I found a highly motivated 
team of professionals working with a 
well-organized and enthusiastic group 
of volunteers. My thanks to Carole 
Kleingrib, the former acting director 
and newly-appointed director of annu- 
al giving, for handing over such a 
smooth-running operation. 

Alumni officer Sandi Curnew has left 
us temporarily on maternity leave, to 
return in May 1990. Joining our ranks 
this fall have been Leisha LeCouvie, 
who has alumni affairs experience 
from Trent University and will act as 
our Homecoming co-ordinator; and 
Maria Ponte, who with her extensive 
secretarial background and fluency in 
four languages will be a most capable 
Alumni Affairs secretary. 


Recent activities 

Two highlights of our fall alumni 
events schedule were the ever-popular 
Golf Tournament held October 4 and 
the Oyster Party on November 10. 
Despite unseasonably frigid tempera- 
tures, 147 stalwarts turned out to golf 
and enjoy a sumptuous dinner at the 
Royal Montreal Golf Club. Proceeds of 
$4,500 went to the Concordia Annual 
Appeal. Kudos to co-ordinator Alex 
Carpini and committee members Diane 
Drury, Jack Carroll and Bob Simioni. 

While the traditional Oyster Party 
drew slightly fewer people this year 
than last, the oysters were as delicious 
as ever and a good time was definitely 
had by all. Thanks to Frank Mizgala, 
Nick Sikorski, Tom Guay and Larry 
Rooney for their organizing efforts. 

Our Everyday Life Seminars contin- 
ued to attract a broad range of alumni. 
A special thank you to Nicole Fauré and 
her committee for their dedication to 
the success of these events. 

The first-ever alumni association 
Business Card Exchange in Montreal 
took place October 25, attracting over 
55 enthusiastic graduates. Anyone who 


— 





Golf in mittens: 
Temperatures plunged 
and a few snowflakes 
were spotted, buta 
good time was had by 
all at Concordia’s 
Seventh Annual Golf 
Tournament last 
October. The 
warmly-dressed golfers 
posing at the Royal 
Montreal Golf Club are, 
Srom the left, Carl 
Sution, Michael 
Minkoff, Michael 
Gamble, and Michel 

Jalbert. 








Chapter report 


Last fallin Toronto 


By Pat Moser 

WHAT BETTER PLACE than the Quebec Room of the Royal York Hotel to 
present a seminar entitled Adapting to Change — and Toronto to over thirty 
displaced Montrealers? The seminar last September 14 was presented by 
Kathryn McMorrow (S BA 67), who with her background in teaching and clin- 
ical psychology, offers courses on stress, time management and change to 
businesses and other groups. 

Participants were hoping that this event would help them understand 
the effect change can have, both physiologically and psychologically, and per- 
haps learn better coping responses. 

What changes are Toronto alumni trying to cope with? A common 
theme was Toronto. Jean (BFA 78) and Arthur Snow came here during the 
wave of Quebecers moving to Ontario, yet neither has been able to adapt 
completely to the city. Part of this is the resentment felt because of the en- 
forced move from their “‘home.’’ The Snows typify the adage that Montrealers 
love their city despite everything, whereas Torontonians tell you their city 
isn’t as bad as it used to be! 

Other issues raised during group discussions were how to deal with the 
beginning or ending of personal relationships, the ‘““empty-nest’’ syndrome 
and impending retirement. 

The event was well received by all and participants left with a better 
understanding of their responses to change and with the knowledge that they 
are not alone. 

Our Toronto Chapter is well on the way to establishing a network of 
Concordia graduates, as demonstrated at its successful Business Card Ex- 
change evening at the Toronto Press Club September 20. More than 50 gradu- 
ates exchanged cards and stories of life after Concordia. Each alumnus was 
given the opportunity to give a brief introduction of him or herself in front of 
their peers. 

Some used the Exchange as a forum to look for a job or a helpful con- 
nection. Most were there to renew old acquaintances and strike up a few new 
ones. Conversation never lagged — the din of the crowd indicated the success 
of the event. We hope the rave reviews from all will ensure that the next Ex- 
change, scheduled for February, will be the best attended yet. ¢ 
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missed the event but would like their 
business card entered in the directory 
to be produced this spring, should mail 
them to: Alumni Affairs, Suite BC- 
102, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
For more information, call Alumni 
Affairs at 848-3817. 


Chapter news 

The Toronto Chapter of the Concor- 
dia University Alumni Association had 
two successful events last fall. See story 
on previous page for a report from Pat 
Moser (MBA 84). 

After nearly two years without con- 
tact, we are delighted to be back in 
touch with our Concordia alumni in 
Hong Kong, through the current chap- 
ter president, Johnny Lam. Johnny was 
kind enough to organize a dinner in 
early December with his chapter board 
for visiting Concordia dignitaries, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
André Gervais and Governor Brian 
Aune. 


Coming events 

Calling hockey fans young and old! 
We have a very special event planned 
for February 9. Thanks to the generos- 


ity of Montreal Canadiens President 
Ronald Corey and Molson’s, and the 
organizational skills of SGW grad 
George Springate, the Corey Cup Game 
will be played in the Forum this year, 
pitting the Concordia Stingers against 
the McGill Redmen. Adding to the 
excitement will be an opening game 
between Les Anciens Canadiens and 
the Petro Canada All-Stars. 

Tickets at $50, including reserved 
seating in the red section and admis- 
sion to a special reception between 
games, are available only through the 
Alumni Office, 1463 Bishop St., (514) 
848-3817. All proceeds go to the Con- 
cordia Stadium Appeal. General admis- 
sion tickets at $8 and $5 are available at 
the Forum and all Ticketron outlets. 

A week after our hockey extravagan- 
za and back by popular demand is 
Casino Night set for February 17. The 
event has proven so popular that it is 
being moved to Le Centre Sheraton. 
Chairman Ian Amos and Co-Chair 
Patrick MacDonald have been working 
for months with an enthusiastic com- 
mittee to put on the best event ever. 
Tickets at $25 are available at the Alum- 
ni Office, 848-3817. 

I have saved the biggest news for last. 


Concordia will have its first-ever 
Homecoming Reunion this fall. There 
has been talk before and a fair amount 
of preparatory work, but this time it is 
actually going to take place. 

The dates are October 12 and 13, to 
tie in with the Shaughnessy Cup foot- 
ball game to be played at the Concordia 
Stadium. This Homecoming will be for 
all alumni of Loyola, Sir George Wil- 
liams and Concordia, but special atten- 
tion will be on the classes of ’60, ’64 
and ’65 (the Rector’s reunion years), 
"70, ’75 (the first graduating class of 
Concordia), and ’80. 

There will be something for every- 
one with class parties, a dinner dance at 
the Ritz, a Rector’s reception, football 
game, lectures, walking tours, a con- 
cert, and much more. 

As you can imagine, such an under- 
taking requires an enormous amount of 
organization and lots of enthusiasm, 
creative input and alumni support. 
Why not volunteer to get involved? Just 
contact our Reunion co-ordinator 
Leisha LeCouvie at 848-3815. We can 
use each and every one of you. Mark it 
on your calendar now and plan to be 
there, Homecoming 1990 — a weekend 
to look forwardtoandremember. 
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Reports from near and far 


Note: Our handling of reports from 
pre-merger graduates has been 
changed with this issue to include 
graduates of both Loyola College 
(identified as L) and Sir George Wil- 
liams University (S) in a single list. 


1952 

Leonard G. Delicaet, L BSc, was 
named 1989-90 president of the Cana- 
dian Association of Management Con- 


sultants. 


1954 

J. Howard Easton, S BCom, works in 
Moncton for CN Rail as assistant vice- 
president, Atlantic region. He was 
previously in Newfoundland as presi- 
dent and general manager of Terra 
Transport, a CN company. Leo G. 
Legrove, L BCom, has been named 
chairman and chief executive 

of Roynat Inc., the venture capital 
subsidiary of Montreal Trustco. 
H.R.K. (Randy) West, S BA (McGill 
MEd 70), is a retired school teacher 
and guidance counsellor whose cur- 
rent activities include amateur radio 
(VE2ALD) and square dance calling. 
He retired from Sir Winston Churchill 
High in 1980. 


1959 

Eva Allmen (Bartok), S BA (MSW 
Toronto 79), works for the Ontario 
Ministry of Community and Social 
Services as senior policy analyst, 
multiculturalism and race relations. 
Her husband Philip Allmen, S BA 58, 
is principal of Martingrove Collegiate 
in Etobicoke, Ont. Robert O’ Reilly, L 
BA, moved to Calgary to become head 
of the department of educational 
policy and administrative studies 
within the University of Calgary's 
education faculty. He had previously 
been a professor at the University of 
Ottawa since 1969. 


1962 

David Brothman, S BCom, is in 
Toronto as vice-president of Plazacorp 
Properties Ltd., a real estate develop- 
ment and management company. 
Marvin E. Lamoureux, L BCom, is 
dean of instruction at Vancouver Com- 
munity College, a member of the B.C. 
Vocational Administrators’ Associa- 
tion, and a director of the Vancouver 
Executives’ Association. Shirley 
Raphael, S BA, lives in Sutton, Que- 
bec, doing her artwork. She also sells 
antiques and collectibles at the Smug- 


SS 


gler’s Notch Antique Centre in Jeffer- 
sonville, Vermont. H. Carol Schmidt 
(Laws), S BA, is an elementary school 
teacher and owner of the Emissary 
Collections art gallery in Waterloo, 
Ont. 


1963 

A. Sandor Lanyi, S BSc, has been 
appointed executive vice-president 
and chief financial officer of CP Rail. 
He was previously vice-president and 
controller. Lionel Rosen, S BSc, lives 
in West Palm Beach, Florida, where he 
teaches computer science and mathe- 
matics. He is also a champion squash 
player, winning the Florida State Inter- 
national Squash Championship last 
August. “‘I welcome Snowbirds visiting 
West Palm Beach during the winter to 
a squash match in the sunny south,” he 
writes. ~ 


John Buell named 
Professor Emeritus 


Concordia has awarded the honor- 
ary title of Professor Emeritus to John 
Buell, who retired in 1987 after 37 
years teaching at Loyola and Concor- 
dia. 

Buell, who earned a BA from 
Loyola in 1950, co-founded the 
Department of Communications 
Studies and the courses he taught on 
Media and Culture and Definitions of 
Media Technology were the theoreti- 
cal heart of the department. 

His superb record as a teacher 
stemmed from his capacity to inspire 
and challenge students and instill a 
caring and a passion for truth, ideas 
and visions that lie hidden behind the 
construct of words. 

A novelist of international reputa- 
tion, Buell’s books, The Pyx, Four 
Days, The Shrewsdale Exit and Play- 
ground have appeared in 33 editions 
in nine countries and seven languag- 
es. This spring, anew novel entitled A 
Lot To Make Up For will be published 
by Farrar Straus and Giroux of New 
York. 

Buell’s Professor Emeritus title, 
announced at last spring’s convoca- 
tion ceremony, is a rare honor shared 
by only two other Concordia profes- 
sors — Father Jack O’Brien and Histo- 
ry Professor George Rudé. 4 
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1964 

John Fleming, S BA, is a professor of 
social sciences at Cambrian College in 
Sudbury. 


1965 

Robert Stamegna, S BCom, was 
recently appointed president of Maple 
Leaf Shoes Ltd. 


1966 

Ashik Ali, S BA Geography (McGill 
BEd 71), has been a special education 
teacher with the Mackay Centre in 
Montreal for 26 years. In his spare 
time, he paints, gardens, and plays 
volleyball, badminton, and table ten- 
nis. Joseph Silver, S BSc (Austin MSc 
72, PhD 76), lives in Coral Springs, 
Florida, and owns Safe Water Systems, 
which manufactures and sells water 
purifiers. 


1967 

Jyllian Bonney, L BA (BEd McGill 68, 
MEd Calgary 88), is a senior instructor 
and head of the communication arts 
department at the Alberta Vocational 
Centre in Calgary. Monique St-Aubin, 
S BSc Biochemistry, is in charge of 
customer service for Boehringer 
Mannheim Canada in Dorval, a compa- 
ny that sells hospital lab equipment 
and research and diagnostic products. 
She is now studying business adminis- 
tration at Concordia. 


1968 

Robert Calderisi, L BA History, is 
with the World Bank in Washington as 
principal advisor to the senior vice- 
president, external affairs and adminis- 
tration. He joined the World Bank in 
1979 after a year in Paris with the 
OECD and seven years in Ottawa with 
the federal government. Helene Galet 
(Wertenstein), S BSc (McMaster PhD 
Biology 73), is assistant director of 
quality control with Connaught Labo- 
ratories in Willowdale, Ont. She joined 
the vaccine manufacturer in 1986 after 
working at Canada Packers and 
McMaster University. Gerald D. 
Pulvermacher, S BA (Windsor PhD 
Psychology 73), is managing partner 
and an industrial psychologist with 
Pulvermacher, Stevens & Associates, 
an Ottawa consulting practice he start- 
ed in 1974 and has built into a concern 
with 12 full- and part-time clinical and 
industrial psychologists. Stefano 
Romanelli, S BEng Electrical (MEng 
73), works for Transport Canada’s 
regional office at Dorval airport as 
superintendent of engineering ser- 
vices, dealing with design and installa- 
tion of communications and landing 
aid systems. 


Loyola parents: 
Apply for Alumni 
Educational Grant 


Applications for the Loyola Alumni 
Educational Grant must be received by 
Concordia’s Financial Aid Office by 
April 1, 1990. The grant is open to any 
full-time student at any academic level, 
but preference will be given to children 
and grandchildren of Loyola Alumni 
members. Three grants of $1,000 will 
be awarded. Application forms are 
available at the Financial Aid Office, 
848-3522. 





1969 

Donald Bunker, S BA, is the partner 
in charge of aerospace law at Montreal 
law firm Ogilvy Reneault. His rising 
career from hi-fi repairman to interna- 
tional lawyer was profiled in Mont- 
real’s This Week in Business last Aug. 
5. Arthur Kelly, L BA Theology, 
works for the Halton Roman Catholic 
School Board as principal of Bishop 
P.F. Reding high school in Milton, 
Ontario. Manny Paul Reisman, S BA 
Psychology, is vice-president of Drake 
Beam Morin, Montreal management 
consultants in human resources and 
the management of change. 


1971 

Claude R. Beaudry, L BSc, is director 
of sales and marketing with chemical 
manufacturer Quenord Inc. in Magog, 
Quebec. Brian L. Hatter, S BA, works 
at the Shawbridge youth detention 
centre in Prevost, Quebec, as a voca- 
tional technical educator. He was a 
training specialist in Indonesia in 1986 
and the following year was project 
director for the Canadian Vocational 
Association on a Canada-wide training 
study. Brian is now taking his MA in 
Educational Technology at Concordia. 
Gene Miller, S BA, has been appoint- 
ed vice-president, administration, 
with Mary Kay Cosmetics, a company 
he joined as a warehouse manager in 
1979. David Ramsay, S BA, was 
named agriculture minister in the 
Ontario Liberal government in a pro- 
vincial cabinet shuffle last August. 
Robert E. Saggers, BA, is president of 
Robert Saggers and Associates, human 
resource management consultants in 
Montreal. He was previously corporate 
director, staffing and succession plan- 
ning, with the National Bank of Cana- 
da. Dominic Vincelli, L BSc Chemis- 
try, is a self-employed landscaper, 
painter and repairman in Montreal. On 
Dec. 13, 1987, he carried the Olympic 


Torch along a portion of Gouin Blvd. 
on its way to the Calgary Olympics. 


1972 

Doug Carpenter, L BA, has been 
named head coach of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs hockey team. Jim 
Loewen, L BSc Math, lives in Regina 
and was named treasury manager of 
natural gas distributor Saskatchewan 
Energy Corp. last October. 


1973 

Thomas L. Kent, S BCom, received 
his Doctor of Jurisprudence from the 
South Texas College of Law in Houston 
last May, and was appointed law clerk 
to the chief judge, U.S. federal court, 
southern district. He was previously 
general manager with an oil explora- 
tion company. Duncan S. Peachey, S 
BA, is a stockbroker with McNeil Man- 
tha in Montreal. 


1974 

J. Terrance Brennan, L BSc (MBA 
McGill 85), recently became assistant 
to the academic dean of Champlain 
College in St. Lambert, where he has 
worked as an academic advisor for the 
past 11 years. Henry John Dietrich, $ 
BA Political Sci (McGill LLB 77), isa 
civil litigation lawyer and partner in 
the Halifax law firm Green Veniot 
Parish. He also teaches engineering 
law and contracts at the Technical 
University of Nova Scotia. Myron 
Kowalchuk, L BA Comm Arts, isa 
senior public relations officer with the 
Ontario government in Toronto. Jeff 
L. Nayman, L BA Psychology (McGill 
MEd 76, EdD 86), has a private psy- 
chology practice in Westmount. Prior 


‘to entering private practice eight years 


ago, he was a counsellor with the 
Lethbridge Rehabilitation Centre for 11 
years. 


1975 

Ronald Daigle, MA Economics, 
works in Ottawa for the regulatory 
National Transportation Agency as 
head of rail analysis. His main hobby is 
managing an 84-hectare forest in Pon- 
tiac County. Dr. Laszlo Géfin, BA, has 
been named vice-principal of the 
Liberal Arts College at Concordia. 
Stephen Kennedy, BCom, has been 
promoted to the position of vice- 
president and manager of the Barclay’s 
Bank branch in Edmonton. Vince De 
Luca, BSc (MSc 78, PhD 84), has 
joined the Université de Montréal as an 
associate biology professor and will 
also do research on medicinal plants at 
the newly established Institut Botani- 
que de Montréal. Vince spent the last 
five years in Saskatoon with the 
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National Research Council’s Plant 
Biotechnology Institute. He is married 
to Liliana Lariccia, BA 76. Humber- 
to Santos, BCom (MBA 79), was 
recently promoted to the position of 
senior executive vice-president, bank- 
ing affairs, at the National Bank of 
Canada. He is chairing the Corporate 
Gifts division of Concordia’s Annual 
Giving program this year for the sec- 
ond year in a row. 


1976 

Paul Bernier, BA French, teaches 
French as a mother tongue at the pri- 
vate Collége Francais in Longueuil. He 
left the Lakeshore School Board in 
1986 after 15 years teaching social 
sciences and French as a second lan- 
guage. Paul was a soccer coach in 
Pincourt last summer. Juan C. 
Cargnello, BA Hon Psychology, is self 
employed as a psychologist in Pointe 
Claire. He worked for the federal vet- 
erans affairs department for 11 years 
before launching his private practice in 
February, 1988. Pahl Ruedinger, 
BCom Marketing, has been appointed 
regional vice-president, Canada, with 
container shipper Cast North America 
(1983) Inc. He joined Cast in 1982. 


1978 

Harry A. Brennan, BCom, is a real 
estate agent with the industrial divi- 
sion of Royal LePage in Ville St. 
Laurent. He left Avon Canada last Sep- 
tember after six years with the compa- 
ny. Susan De Rosa, BFA, is publica- 
tions co-ordinator for the Canadian 
Diabetes Association in Toronto. Syl- 
via Ehret McNicoll, BA, writes books 
for children and young adults while 
raising three children at home in 
Burlington, Ont. Her titles so far are 
Blueberries and Whipped Cream 
(Gage 1988), The Tiger Catcher's Kid 
(Nelson 1989), and Jump Start (Collier 
MacMillan 1989). Geraldine Farrell, 
BFA, who played the character of 
Klondike Kate at Edmonton’s Klondike 
Days festival last summer, will be 
Goneril in an Association of Producing 
Artists production of King Lear at 
McGill this January. She is also work- 
ing on a musical centred on the Klon- 
dike gold rush. W. Hasson-Adekan- 
mi, BA Intl Affairs, lives in Lagos, 
Nigeria and works as an administrative 
officer with the customs and excise 
department. ““The magazine is excel- 
lent,’ he comments. “‘I wish more 
grease in your elbow.’ Don MacMil- 
lan, BA English (Cert Ed 82), was 
named registrar of Marianopolis Col- 
lege last September after 14 years 
teaching with the Protestant School 


Board of Greater Montreal. He has pj 
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Make a date with 
your fellow grads 


January 29: Investment portfolios. A seminar explaining various 
investment opportunities, including the stock market. 

February 5: Relationships. A step-by-step method to help you achieve 
maximum satisfaction and fulfilment in personal, social and professional 
relationships. 

February 9: Corey Cup. A hockey event at the Forum! Les Anciens 
Canadiens against the Petro Canada All-Stars, followed by the Concordia 
Stingers against the McGill Redmen. Call 848-3817 for tickets or 
information. 

February 14: German wine tasting evening. Imbibe from some of 
Germany’s exclusive vintages. 

February 17: Fourth annual casino night. Alumni and guests are invited 
to Le Centre Sheraton for this best-ever casino night. Participants will have 
the opportunity to bid for an assortment of wonderful prizes. Tickets at 
$25 are available by calling 848-3817. 

February 21: Personal tax planning. This seminar will explain the 
basics of the Canadian income tax system, analyze your tax situation and, 
show how taxes can be saved. 

February 27: Grapho-analysis. Have your handwriting analyzed by an 
expert in this intriguing field. 

March 3: Negotiating skills. This full-day workshop will teach you how 
to apply the win/win negotiation model through communication, under- 
standing of interests and creative problem-solving techniques. 

March 5: Controlling time: Myth or reality? This workshop will show 
you how to set realistic.objectives, to plan and organize your numerous 
activities, and to discover how to find extra time. 

March 14: Organizing a grand event. A how-to workshop on organizing 
theme parties or large events in either a personal or corporate context. 
March 20: Astrology. Be one of the first three paid participants and have 
your astrological chart analyzed! 

March 24: Adapting to change. A full-day workshop with Kathryn 
McMorrow. Proceeds go towards the SGW Scholarship Fund. 

March 28: Introduction to art therapy. Discover how art therapy can 
bring personal understanding through creative expression. 

April 4: Family patrimony: Bill 146 explained. Quebec’s Civil Code 
was amended last July to create a “family patrimony,’ better known as 
family assets. Find out how this new legislation applies to you. 

May 2: Tour of McAuslan brewery II. Join Braumeister Peter McAuslan 
for this second alumni association tour of his St-Ambroise Brewery. 

May 15: Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams University 
annual general meeting. The purpose of the meeting is to receive reports 
and elect directors. A reception will follow. 

To be confirmed: The Environment and the Consumer; the second 
Alumni Association Business Card Exchange; a Murder Mystery Evening; 
and a Ski Night in the Laurentians. 

For more information on all workshops/seminars, call the Alumni 
Affairs Office at 848-3817. 

TORONTO CHAPTER EVENTS: Tax seminar in January. .Date to be 
confirmed; Chinese New Year dinner dance: Saturday, Jan. 27 at the 
Mandarin Palace Restaurant; Dim Sum brunch: Sunday, Feb. 11; Beat the 
blahs brunch: Sunday, Feb. 18; Business card exchange: Wednesday, 
Feb. 28; Curling evening: Saturday, March 24; Tour of Montgomery’s 
Inn: Sunday, April 1; Wine tasting: April date to be confirmed; Annual 
general meeting: Thursday, May 10; ““Red Rocket” tour of Toronto: 
Sunday, May 27; ‘“‘Second City’’: Thursday, June 14. For more information 
on Toronto chapter events, call Pat Moser evenings at (416) 497-8414. 


been a part-time lecturer in Concor- 
dia’s engineering faculty since 1981. 


1979 

Stavros Antonacoglou, BSc Physics, 
is in Athens as microcomputer division 
manager at the Commercial Bank. He 
previously worked for IBM and Olivet- 
ti in Greece. Joanne Mollot-Todi, BA 
Recreation, teaches French as a second 
language at Sheridan College in 
Brampton, Ont., and is starting a 
French pre-school program for the 
city’s parks and recreation depart- 
ment. She is married to Alan Todi, 
BCom 79, who works as a distribution 
specialist for Hewlett-Packard Canada. 
Michael Politis, BEng Mechanical 
(MEng 81), has been transferred to 
Brazil to manage Proctor & Gamble’s 
plant in Sao Paulo. Before his move in 
January 1989, Michael worked ten 
years at P & G’s Montreal plant as 
supervisor, plant engineer, and opera- 
tions manager. Beate Planche, BA 
(MEd Toronto 88), has been co-direc- 
tor of Somerset Academy, a private 
elementary school in Toronto, since 
1983. 


1980 

Maurice Bougie, MBA, has been 
named operations vice-president and 
general manager of Circo Craft, a man- 
ufacturer of printed circuits. Robert 
Leblanc, BCompSci, is senior soft- 
ware systems engineer and technical 
support group leader with EDS of 
Canada Ltd., a computer services and 
facilities management company in 
Boisbriand. Jason C. Orr, BCom, has 
launched his own consulting company 
in Toronto, Tricorp Services, to advise 
small business on financial controls, 
cash flow management, and account- 
ing systems. He was chief financial 
officer with Hay Management until last 
May when the position was moved to 
the U.S. Jason then decided to start his 
own firm “‘rather than climb another 
corporate ladder.’ Peter James 
Patrick Smith, BSc (Western BEd 87), 
teaches French as a second language 
for the Lanark County Board of Educa- 
tion in Perth, Ontario. Evra Taylor, 
BFA cum laude, works for Montreal 
advertising-communications firm 
Academy-Ogilvy Communications Inc. 
as English copy chief. She has been a 
fashion writer with the Montreal 
Gazette and freelanced for Canadian 
Jeweller Magazine. 


1981 

Leslie A. Carroll, BA Languages, has 
moved from teaching elementary 
school in Boston to working as a com- 
munications equipment operator for 








WE’RE HERE: /n an effort to become 
better known to students before they 
graduate, the Alumni Office mounted 
a booth at last September's student 
orientation activities. In the photo, 
Helen Ann Cave (BA 79) shows an 
alumni events brochure to first-year 
commerce student Bruno Manini. 





the Boston police department. She is 
currently enrolled in law and paralegal 
studies at Bunker Hill Community 
College. Giuseppe Joe) DiMauro, 
BCom, is a credit consultant in Mont- 
real for Canadian Bonded Credits, a 
collection firm for business across 
Canada. He earlier spent three years in 
Calgary with the Bank of Montreal. 
Diane Linstead, BSc Biology/Psy- 
chology, is enjoying nature photogra- 
phy and bird watching in Schreiber, 
Ont., a town on Lake Superior’s north 
shore where her new husband Michael 
Couse works for CP Rail. ‘“‘Postcards 
and letters would be welcome from 
former classmates and lab partners,’ 
she writes from Box 668, Schreiber, 
Ont., POT 2S0. 


1982 

Aldo Di Rocco, BCom Accounting, 
has been assigned to Bolivia as control- 
ler responsible for introducing new 
accounting and management concepts 
at the Bolivian subsidiary of Golden 
Star Resources, an Edmonton-based 
mining exploration company. He has 
taken up golf, he notes, ‘“‘because the 
altitude in La Paz makes other sports 
difficult.”’ Kenneth Fisher, BA Psych 
(BA 85 Rec and Leisure), last year 
received his Masters degree from Uni- 
versity of Waterloo’s recreation and 
leisure department. Mimi Hong, 
BCom Management, is a commodity 
tax specialist with chartered account- 
ants Yada Tompkins Humphries Palmer 
& Co. in Vancouver. Andy Itzkovits, 
BA Political Sc (Florida State Law 85), 


works in Miami as assistant attorney 
general with the state of Florida, pros- 
ecuting consumer fraud cases. Ann 
Pompura, BA Rec Leisure, provides 
recreation programs for the mentally- 
handicapped residents of the Miriam 
Home in Laval. Her own recreational 
activities include softball, tennis, 
camping, ringuette, broomball and 
penpal correspondence. Neil FE. Pope, 
BA Econ/Pol Sc (McGill MBA 84), is in 
Vancouver as a stockbroker and finan- 
cial advisor with Midland Doherty. 


1983 

Milly Charon, BA English (MA English 
85), is a freelance journalist and editor 
whose most recent book, Worlds 
Apart — the Canadian Immigrant 
Experience, was published by Cormo- 
rant in 1989. She also teaches journal- 
ism at Concordia and lists her activi- 
ties as helping immigrants, gourmet 
cooking, arts and crafts, and painting. 
Milly says she is also a ‘“‘crack shot 
with a rifle.’ Gail Ellement, BCom 
Accountancy (MBA Western 85), works 
for Canadian Pacific in Toronto in the 
area of computers and communica- 
tions. Mark-David Ellis, BAdmin, is a 
manager, switching facilities planning, 
with Bell Canada in Montreal. Kevin 
Johnston, BA Translation, works for 
Le Soleil in Quebec City as a reporter 
covering the Nordiques hockey team. 
He began as an editor on the newspa- 
per’s sports desk in 1984. Kevin is also 
Quebec City correspondent for the 
weekly Hockey News. Joanne Levas- 
seur, BA Political Sc, works in Mont- 
real for Chateau Stores of Canada as 
payroll supervisor responsible for 
stores across Canada and the U.S. 


Calling creative 


writing graduates 


Professor Henry Beissel, co-ordinator 
of the English department’s Creative 
Writing program, is trying to contact all 
creative writing alumni with a view to 
forming an association. 

‘““Many of our graduates have gone on 
to become professional writers, editors 
and publishers in many different walks 
of life,’ said Beissel. ““We’d like to call 
into being an association of creative 
writing alumni to share ideas, address 
common concerns and promote the art 
and craft of writing, or just to get 
together.” 

All creative writing grads not already 
contacted by letter are invited to write 
Prof. Beissel at the Department of 
English, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve West., Montreal, Quebec 
H3G 1M8. 
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Joanne began as a salesgirl with the 
clothing chain in 1981 to put herself 
through school. Zev Robinson, BFA 
83 (Hunter MFA 85), had a one-man 
show of his paintings at the Folie des 
Arts gallery in Montreal last Septem- 
ber, following his return last spring 
from five months touring Europe to 
look at European art. He was previous- 
ly living in New York. Harold 
Sharkey, BA 83, works for the North 


York Board of Education as a seniors 
consultant and part-time instructor. 
Henri Thibodeau, BA Communica- 
tions, is based in Quebec City as a 
freelance reporter working mainly for 
the business newspaper Les Affaires. 
Nelly Tom-Kee (Lam), BA Political 
Sc, is the accountant for the Catholic 
Family Service of Ottawa-Carleton. 
She is enrolled in the CMA program at 
Algonquin College. ““We need more 
articles about the professors,’ she 
writes. 


1984 

Paolo Addona, BCom Accountancy, is 
assistant to the finance vice-president 
at Bonanza Coimac, a Montreal fruit 
and vegetable wholesaler that owns 
the Bonanza chain of food stores. He 
completed the CA program at UQAM 
and passed his exam in September, 
1988. Paolo is married to Stephanie 
Moro, BEd 88. John Conte, BEng 
Mechanical, is in Calgary with Shell 
Canada working as an instrument 
engineer. He previously worked for 
Union Carbide in Montreal. Charles 
S. (Chuck) Doupe, BSc Physics, is a 
regional sales manager in Toronto with 
Hymac Ltd., a manufacturer of 
machinery for the pulp and paper 
industry. Alan Fraser, Dip Adv Music 
Performance (Piano), is a self- 
employed piano teacher in Montreal. 
He is learning the Feldenkrais method, 
a technique for improving neuro- 
motor functioning that he plans to 
apply to his piano performance. Jac- 
queline Gill, BA Applied Soc Sci, is a 
media planner and buyer with the 
advertising firm PNMD Inc. in Mont- 
real. Eric Kristensen, BA English, is a 
programmer with management con- 
sultants Richter & Associates in Mont- 
real. Rosa Jakubowicz Shapiro, BA 
Sociology, is a part-time nurse at the 
Jewish General Hospital’s emergency 
psychiatric holding area. She is study- 
ing towards an Art History BFA at Con- 
cordia. Other activities include weight 
lifting, jogging, sewing and painting. 
Veronica Traynor, BSc Psychology 
(MBA 86), was named marketing direc- 
tor for Montreal interior design firm 
Camdi International Design & Market- 





The Alumni Event of the Year... 


Corey Cup Night at the Forum 


The Best of Hockey...Young and Old 





Don't miss this double-barrelled evening of top notch hockey 


at the Forum on February 9, 1990. 


Game One: 7:00 p.m. 


Les Anciens Canadiens vs the Petro Canada All-Stars 


featuring all time greats - Henri Richard, Yvon Lambert and Jean Guy Talbot. 
Special Guest Referee: Maurice "The Rocket" Richard 


Game Two: 8:30 p.m. 


a 


Concordia Stingers vs McGill Redmen. 


Oldtime university rivals battle it out for the Corey Cup. 


Special Concordia/McGill alumni evening includes: 
e Seating in reserved section of the Reds 





¢ Gala reception during the evening at the Mise au Jeu 


¢ Opportunity to meet and mingle with Les Anciens Canadiens and the All- 


Stars 


*Tickets $50 available at Concordia Alumni Office, 1463 Bishop, 848-3818 


or McGill Graduates’ Society, 3605 Mountain Street, 398-3550 


Also available, general admission tickets at $8 (Reds) and $5 (Blues and 
Whites) at all Forum and Ticketron outlets. 


Proceeds from the evening go to the Concordia Stadium Appeal. 
Come and root for your team! 


ing last June. She was previously man- 
ager, independent business, with the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Montreal. 
Isabelle Zimmermann, BCom, is on 
maternity leave from Spar Aerospace. 


1985 

Liane Lévesque, BCom, is a leasing 
consultant with Location Fortier Inc. 
in Ville d’Anjou. Claude J. Pellan, 
BCom Marketing (Sherbrooke LLB 89), 
has joined the Montreal law firm Mon- 
geau, Roy. Cecile Langlois 
Szaszkiewicz, MA Art History, is 
director of the Centre des arts visuels 
in Westmount, a combination of 
school, boutique and gallery specializ- 
ing in applied arts. She previously 


worked at the McCord Museum and as 
a researcher for the Canadian Bibli- 
ography on Art and Architecture. 
Stephen Mitchell, BA Communica- 
tions, is in Tokyo as education director 
with International Management Insti- 
tute, a company providing cross-cul- 
tural English and communications 
training for major Japanese compan- 
ies. He is also working towards an MA 
in education from the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. 


1986 

Michael J. Abbass, MBA Business, is 
back in his native Nova Scotia as a sales 
rep with Merck Frosst Canada, pro- 
moting the pharmaceutical company’s 
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products to doctors in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. He joined Merck last 
July, lives in Sydney, and says “‘it’s 
good to be back here with such a great 
job, company and career opportuni- 
ties.’ Carolyn Bartlett (Garbacz), 
BCom, is a senior auditor with char- 
tered accountants Price Waterhouse in 
Toronto. Andrea E. Bolger, MBA, 
moved to Halifax last September to 
become a corporate account manager 
with the Royal Bank of Canada. She 
was previously project manager, finan- 
cial management systems, with the 
Royal in Montreal. Adrian Cho- 
menko, BA Political Sc, is a life insur- 
ance agent with Canada Life in Mont- 
real. In his spare time, he curls at the 
Royal Montreal Curling Club and is 
involved in an association that helps 
Ukrainian students choose a career. 
Johanne Mondou, BA Translation, 
works in translation and public rela- 
tions for Leopold Property Consult- 
ants Inc. of Montreal. Lynda Wright 
(Goulet), BA Translation, works in 
London, Ont. with an auto club and 
insurer called Co-operators. She mar- 





2. invitations to so Scial 
ed ucational events 
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10. ANumel travel benefits 





ried David Wright, BCom 87, in 
Sherbrooke last May. The couple first 
met in Hingston residence in 1984. 
“We are proof that love can be made in 
residence,’ Lynda says. Cynthia Mac- 
lean, BA Economics, works in the 
inspection branch of the federal fish- 
eries department in Burnaby, B.C. as 
administrative assistant to the chief of 
program planning. She writes that she 
became a Christian, was baptized last 
July, and is co-ordinator of a young 
adult Sunday school. Steven Payne, 
BSc Chemistry, works for the Institut 
de Recherches Cliniques de Montréal 
as a medical research assistant in the 
department of reproductive endocri- 
nology. He is studying for a certificate 
in management, health and social 
services, at McGill. W. Leslie Price, 
BCom, is an accountant with Berman- 
chait & Co. in Montreal, and this 
spring plans to get involved in prop- 
erty development in Rigaud and St. 
Lazare. Cary J. Willson, BCom 
Accounting, is a financial planning 
manager with Domtar Inc. in Mont- 
real. Chen Zhiquang, MBA, is an 
announcer-producer in Radio Canada 
International’s Chinese section, which 
began broadcasting daily to China last 
October 1. 


1987 

Arlene Cieply, BCom Marketing, is 
assistant to the marketing director of 
Suzy Shier, a chain of women’s cloth- 
ing stores across Canada. Paul Gagné, 
BSc 87, works as a sales rep for Lon- 
don Life in Montreal. He and Isabelle 
Zimmerman (see class of 84) recently 
bought a franchise for Compact soft 
drink machines. Martine Moresco, 
BA Translation, works as a translator 
for Abbott Laboratories in Montreal 
while studying for her Masters in 
translation at the Université de Mont- 
réal. Trevor Pinto, BEng Mechanical, 
is in Iroquois Falls, Ont. as a project 
engineer with newsprint manufacturer 
Abitibi-Price. He would like to see 
articles on ‘“‘more recent graduates”’ in 
this magazine. Robert Rattray, BA 
Communications, is president, pub- 
lisher and executive editor of Preview 
Montreal, a weekly entertainment 
newspaper. Angelo Sudano, BSc 
Statistics, works as a purchaser-plan- 
ner for Frontenac Industries, a win- 
dow covering firm in Ville St. Laurent. 
Fabienne Plasse, BA Political Sc, 
works for Evacmed Assistance Interna- 
tional Inc. in Montreal, a firm that 
provides medical assistance for travel 
insurance companies such as Blue 
Cross. David H. Wright, BCom Man- 
agement Finance, works as an under- 


CONCORDIA FAMILY 


Robert G. Butler, S BA 65 MT™M 70, 
and Fern Butler, S BA 61, write to 
say that their son Robert, who 
graduated last year with a BSc 
Honours Chemistry with Distinc- 


tion, ison a Guggenheim Fellowship 
at Princeton University enrolled in 
the PhD program in the department 
of mechanical and aerospace engi- 
neering. Their daughter Deidre 
“continues the Concordia tradition 
and is enrolled in Judaic studies.”’ 





writer for Guardian Insurance in Lon- 
don, Ont. 


1988 

Richard Béliveau, BCom Account- 
ing, is in Ottawa as an administrative 
trainee with External Affairs for an 18- 
month period, after which he expects 
to be rotational administrative officer 
responsible for the administration of 
Canada’s missions abroad. Joseph 
Greco, BA Urban Studies, is a munici- 
pal inspector in the town of Greenfield 
Park’s urban planning department. 
Rick Le Blanc, BCom, is a sales repre- 
sentative in Toronto with Wyant and 
Co., which manufactures and sells 
sanitation products. Stephanie Moro, 
BEd TESL, teaches English as a second 
language for the Commission Scolaire 
Jér6me le Royer. She is married to 
Paolo Addona, BCom 84. Claude 
Roy, BCom Finance, works in Quebec 
City as a systems analyst with the 
Commission de la santé et de la 
sécurité du travail du Québec. He is 
president of the Quebec City chapter 
of the Mensa Society. Marian Surpa- 
ceanu, MEng, is an R & D design engi- 
neer with DBM Industries in Lachine, a 
manufacturer of die-casting machines. 
Manuela Trigueiro, BFA Art History, 
spent last year in Europe, working as a 
nurse in Lausanne, Switzerland, study- 
ing Italian in Florence, Italy, and travel- 
ling extensively, including a trip to 
Egypt. She intends to study for an MFA 
in museology at a French-language 
university in Montreal next year. 
Monika Trzcinska, BSc 88, is a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Otta- 
wa’s school of psychology. Gary 
Vegh, BSc Chemistry, works as an R & 
D and quality control chemist in the 
edible oils division of Canada Packers 
in Montreal. 


1989 

Monica Kaufman, BCom Finance, 
is a budget and forecast specialist 
with Northern Telecom in Ville 

St. Laurent. 
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An Archives Homecoming primer 


Memories in print 


Yel. 40, No. 8 





LOYOLA COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


VARSITY BASKETBALL 


Coach Flynn's Flying Hoop- 
sters steamrolled through both 
senior basketball Jeagues as they | 
brought home two championsbips. . 
The starting five of Freltag, Lu-: 
terman, Epstein, Watson, and ° 
Hurley, with Peffers, McCallum, 

Ander- 


|! ship. A week later, they traaaled 
Bishops, 64-38,. and the latter! 
conceded the second play-off. 
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Turnout Satisfies Returning 





On Election Day, 
la possible twelve hundred and four ballots were cast 
and Don Bedard to 



























would have won the 
championship last yea 
have 40 players here. I 
any twenty players and | 
do as well as the other ty 
situation is the same at S 
The only way for i. 
together the ultimat 
squad would be to mai 
separate teams and th 
down when the playoffs 
course, the QUAA and CI 


academic year 1975-76. He has 
submitted that we do this, but has 
made no mention of making a 
study into the matter. The situation 
is much more complex than he 
makes it out to be and we will have 
to look into it very carefully.” 
This is supported by Concordia 
Rector John O'Brien, who went on 
record recently as saying the 
following: 
“You need to make a 


riage at the best of times can 

-a precarious undertaking. 
ola and Sir George are now 
sovering that all is not going to 
sweetness and light in their new 
tionship. Although the 
mony went rather smoothly 
a stormy courtship, problems 
beginning to occur as the two 
are to share all their worldly! 


sessions. careful 
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LKENNIFF WINS PRESIDENCY: 
126-VOTE MARGIN 
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a total of nine hundred and twenty-three votes, or 76.6% of 
to elect the team of Pat Ken- 
the SAC offices of president and vice-president respectively. 


The percentage of the 
electorate who cast their 
votes this year is believed 
to be une of the highest ob- 
tained at Loyola to the 
present day, and has sur- 
passed by far the turnout at 
the previous SAC elections 








during recent years (the 
last election saw only sixty-nine 
percent of those eligible cust 
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“Concordia in good shape 





evoking the times of 
the classes of 60, 64, 
65, 70, 75, and 80, 
the years on which 
Concordia ss first 
Homecoming this 
autumn will focus. 
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Looking down the 40-foot wind tunnel 





Tired of being blown over by wind gusts on city sidewalks? A lab in 
Concordia’s Centre for Building Studies is on your side 


By Buzz Bourdon 


OST PEOPLE DON’T think of the 

Place Ville Marie plaza as a place 
of higher education, but Professor Ted 
Stathopoulos knows it’s a good spot to 
show his students why Montrealers 
have such a hard time walking down- 
town on windy days. 

Looming over the plaza is the giant 
cruciform PVM building, one of Mont- 
real’s tallest. Nearby, along René Lév- 
esque Blvd., are rows of more tall 
buildings. Add some wind and his stu- 
dents soon see what Stathopoulos is 
talking about. 

A wind studies expert, Stathopoulos 
is associate director of Concordia’s 
Centre for Building Studies and the 
person in charge of the Centre’s wind 
tunnel lab. Hidden away in the CBS 
building at Guy and St. Catherine, the 
wind tunnel began operations in 1981 
as a research tool for graduate studies. 

More recently, the lab is also being 
used in practical ways to help ensure 
that Montrealers won't be blown off the 
sidewalks. Developers, driven by new 
city norms, are increasingly asking 
Stathopoulos to test the wind impact of 
their proposed buildings. Last year, the 
city of Montreal commissioned a study 
on the tolerable limits of wind gusts 
pedestrians should have to face. 
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Wind studies is a relatively new disci- 
pline, says Stathopoulos, who specu- 
lates that growing environmental 
awareness has finally led cities, archi- 
tects and developers to seriously exam- 
ine the way buildings generate wind at 
the sidewalk level. 

“People used to build tall buildings 
without paying attention to what 
would happen around them,” he says. 
“On very windy days, people, especial- 
ly the elderly, would have problems 
walking.” 

Gusts are set up when wind hits a 
straight, tall building and has to go 
around it, he explains. “In order to do 
this, the wind has to accelerate. The 
tremendous pressure difference 
between the high and low levels of a 
building leads to a fast downflow 
which is disastrous when it hits the 
sidewalk.” 

The centre of Concordia’s experi- 
mental wind studies is a two-storey, L- 
shaped room dominated by a 40-foot- 
long wind tunnel spacious enough for 
people to walk in, as they did during 
Stathopoulos’s study for Montreal on 
the limits of pedestrian comfort in the 
battle against wind. 

Specially designed to mimic atmo- 
spheric conditions around ground lev- 


el, the wind tunnel took more than a 
year to design and build, says Statho- 
poulos, who came to Concordia in 
1978 with a PhD in engineering from 
the University of Western Ontario. 

An enormous fan at one end of the 
tunnel produces winds of up to 45 
kilometres an hour for the tests. A 
carpet along its length, sometimes sup- 
plemented by egg cartons, helps simu- 
late the roughness of the ground. At the 
other end of the tunnel sits a model of 
the building being tested, constructed 
ona scale of 1:500 with adjacent build- 
ings included. 





Wind lab’s Stathopoulos 
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Once the wind reaches the model, 
sensitive instruments measure its speed 
and fluctuations. Based on that infor- 
mation, turbulence can be calculated. 
The model is also rotated on a turntable 
so that wind hitting it from all sides can 
be measured. 

Stathopoulos says the pursuits of 
graduate students at the MA and PhD 
level take up about 70 per cent of the 
wind tunnel’s time. ““They’re involved 
in projects dealing with evaluation of 
wind pressures on buildings of various 
geometries,’ he says. “This is very 
useful to formulate specifications for 
building codes and wind standards.”’ 

Outside contracts last year involved 
conducting full-scale wind studies on 
three proposed Montreal buildings, 
including the one to rise near Concor- 
dia at the southwest corner of Guy and 
de Maisonneuve, says Stathopoulos. 
Short reports were prepared on an 
additional five projects. 

Developers of the huge IBM sky- 
scraper under construction at Stanley 
and René Lévesque were sent to 
Guelph, Ontario for their wind studies, 
because the city of Montreal was not 
aware of Concordia’s capabilities at the 
time their project was under study, 
Stathopoulos says. 

Surveying the Montreal picture, he 
says the 50-storey Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce building at Peel and 
René Lévesque is “one of the most 
disastrous in terms of wind environ- 
ment. They built it like no one would 





The measurement end of the wind studies lab 


build it now — absolutely flat.” 

To improve things, Stathopoulos 
would ‘do a wind tunnel ‘study, try 
canopies, isolate the entrances, try 
bushes and trees. It’s trial and error and 
there’s no guarantee things would 
improve but it’s a possibility.” 

Another old complaint about the 
downtown area is how hard it is to walk 
along René Lévesque Blvd. when it’s 
windy. Stathopoulos agrees this area is 
one of the worst in Montreal because of 
its east-west direction and the tall 
buildings. 

But there’s hope, says Stathopoulos, 
because increased attention to the 
problem is making architects design 
buildings with wind problems in mind. 


aplnnant 








Tall flat 

buildings are 

worst source of 
sidewalk turbulence 





He says that the new buildings along 
McGill College Ave. show that archi- 
tects are taking the problem seriously. 
‘They are very tall, but the setbacks in 
their upper stories help. 

“A curved or circular shape could 
help, but there’s no ideal height for a 
building,’ he says. ““The wind prob- 
lems also depend on the shape and 
heights of surrounding buildings.” 

It’s unlikely Montrealers will ever 
enjoy total respite from windy side- 
walks: buildings are being constructed 
higher and in greater numbers. 

But thanks to Stathopoulos and his 
work with developers and architects, 
not to mention the results of graduate 
student projects, wind problems are 
likely to deflate somewhat in future. 
He’s proud of the way the Centre for 
Building Studies has become involved 
in problems that affect thousands of 
Montrealers. 

In a current project, Stathopoulos is 
trying to interest the city of Montreal in 
sending its architects and engineers toa 
course on wind studies that he would 
design for their specific needs. 

“We are glad to serve the industry 
and the community,’ he says. “Our 
research serves a purpose and helps 
destroy the myth about the erie | 
being an ivory tower.” 





Stathopoulos with scale model of windy ci ty | 
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Make the switch to MasterCard. 
It’s good for you and good for Concordia University. 





eae MasterCard Application 


Please print clearly and complete in full. 


ge Bankof Montreal ©° 


(JMr (CJMiss (C)Dr. First Name Middle Initials Last Name 
()Mrs. (IMs. 
Social Insurance Number Date of Birth 
D /M IY 
Present Address Apartment # City Province _ Postal Code 
Years at present address Own Rent Other Monthly rent or mortgage 
CL] C] L] 
Telephone L] Married L] Divorced CL) Separated 
Home ( ) Office ( ) L] Single _] Widowed 
Send Statement to Correspondence 
[J Home L) Office (J English (J) French 
Previous address City Province 
Postal Code Number of Dependents (excluding spouse) 
Present occupation Gross monthly salary Other monthly income 
Name and address of present employer How long? 
Previous occupation Previous employer and address How long? 
Spouse’s name Spouse’s occupation 
Spouse’s employer and address Gross monthly salary 
Name of nearest relative not living with you Relationship 
Where do you bank? Address of branch (and transit number if known) 


Your University alumni number 


Do you have a: } 
| ft f9 fof Ff | | (J Savings Account | ct od ke eS | 
(R.R.S.P, Term Deposit) 





[] Chequing Account 
C1 Chequeable Savings Account el oe: BE A tl Ci Business Account Peay ee ea eA 
Creditor Credit References 
Name F Address ' Loan/Account Number Original Amount , Balance Owing , Monthly payments 











| | ! 
Home mortgaged by Estimated Value | Mortgage Amount Amount Owing Maturity Date 
$ $ : $ M /#D W 
Car year and make Driver's Licence Number Province 


Are youa_ (J) graduating student: 
Year of graduation ___—d [) alumnus/a (Cidonor LC) facultymember UC staff member UC other 





Apply for a card for your spouse too!! = simply have your husband or wife sign this application in the space provided below. 


‘*You may already hold a Bank of Montreal MasterCard card, and we invite you to apply for this card, in addition to that MasterCard card.’’ However, should 
you wish ' aoa your existing Bank of Montreal MasterCard card and replace i with fis new Card, if issued, please fill out the information below and sign where 


indicated. Upon approval of this application, your existing MasterCard account will be closed and all outstanding balances transferred to your new account. 


Bank of Montreal 
MasterCard Number (Site pee tT a ef ie Customer Signature 


The undersigned or each of them, if more than one, certifies the information furnished in this application to be true and correct, requests a Bank of Montreal MasterCard 
affinity card and renewals or replacements thereof from time to time at the Bank's discretion, requests a Personal Identification Number (PIN) in order to allow use of 
the card in Bank of Montreal Instabank units and, if available, other automated banking machine systems, requests the services available from time to time to holders 
of Bank of Montreal MasterCard affinity cards and understands that separate agreements or authorizations may be required in order for the undersigned to obtain 
or benefit from any such service and acknowledges that some of the services are supplied by firms independent of Bank of Montreal and Bank of Montreal assumes no 
liability in respect thereof; BY SIGNING BELOW ACCEPTS AS NOTICE IN WRITING OF AND CONSENTS TO THE OBTAINING FROM ANY CREDIT REPORTING 
AGENCY OR ANY CREDIT GRANTOR SUCH INFORMATION AS THE BANK MAY REQUIRE AT ANY TIME IN CONNECTION WITH THE CREDIT HEREBY APPLIED FOR; 
consents to the disclosure at any time of any information concerning each of the undersigned to any credit reporting agency or credit grantor with whom the under- 
signed has financial relations; if a card is issued agrees to abide by the terms and conditions of the Bank of Montreal MasterCard affinity card Cardholder Agreement 
accompanying the card, agrees that the annual MasterCard affinity card plan service charge in effect from time to time* is for the card and for the other available plan 
services and will be billed directly to the MasterCard affinity card account. If an additional card is requested in spouse’s name, each of the undersigned agrees to be 
jointly and severally liable for indebtedness incurred through use of cards issued and authorizes, through use of such cards, deposits to and withdrawals from Bank 
accounts designated by either of the undersigned. APPLICABLE IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ONLY: It is the express wish of the parties that this agreement and any 
related documents be drawn up and executed in English. Il est la volonté expresse des parties que cette convention et tous les documents s'y rattachant soient rédigé 
et signés en anglais. *Current charge available on request. Annual charge as of June 1988 is $10.00. This card is only available to Canadian Residents. 





Raptr haan. waitin tat he iy aT LOR SN 
Signature of applicant Date Signature of spouse (if card wanted) . Date 


Please detach and mail to: Bank of Montreal, PO. Box 4050, Station B, Montreal, Quebec. H3B 4J2. 





Questions and Answers about the new 
Concordia University MasterCard 


Alumni Director Ann Vroom 
answers questions about the Alumni 
Association’s popular new Concordia 
University MasterCard Program 


Why is the Alumni Associa- 
tion promoting a Concordia 
University MasterCard? 


We initiated the Concordia 
University MasterCard pro- 
gram after a great deal of 
discussion and research 
because it fits in well with our 
mandate to provide programs 
of benefit to Concordia Uni- 
versity and its graduates. The 
Card is being offered under 
special terms, and money 
raised through the program is 
being used to support other 
initiatives of the University 
and the Association. 


Who can apply for the Concor- 
dia University MasterCard? 


All graduates of Concordia, 
Loyola College and Sir George 
Williams University, all present 
and former employees of the 
University, all undergraduate 
and graduate students, and 
any other interested persons. 
These could be donors, volun- 
teers, the parents of present or 
former students, or the spous- 
es of anyone in any of these 
categories. There is no need to 
have a Bank of Montreal 
account. Unfortunately, 
because of conditions imposed 
by MasterCard International, 
the Card is available only to 
applicants having a Canadian 
address. 

(Please note that we have 
separate applications for 
undergraduates available on 
campus or through the Alumni 
Office.) 


How does the program raise 
money? 


The Bank of Montreal has 
agreed to pay the University a 
percentage of each transaction 
based on an escalating scale of 
fees according to card usage. 
Also, a portion of the annual 


fee is remitted to the Univer- 
sity. The Alumni Association is 
responsible for managing and 
marketing the program. 


Why would the Bank do that? 


Quite simply, it believes that it 
gains from this special market- 
ing program — more people 
using its cards more often, 
giving it a bigger market share 
— outweigh the costs — the 
revenue it shares with the 
University and the increased 
benefits to the cardholder. 


Why did the Association select 
the Bank of Montreal Master- 
Card? 


We selected the Bank of Mont- 
real MasterCard from among 
several proposals made to us 
because the Bank of Montreal 
was willing to offer us the best 
terms with the most benefits to 
cardholders. 


What are the benefits to the 
cardholder? 


Our MasterCard carries all of 
the features you would nor- 
mally expect plus... 

¢ designer card featuring Con- 
cordia logo 

* first year annual fee waived 
($10 per annum thereafter) 

¢ 1% lower annual interest 
rate 

° a free $100,000 travel accident 
insurance policy 

¢ $1,000 (U.S.) emergency 
casht 

° free emergency card replace- 
ment. 

¢ a free spousal card 

* emergency airline ticket 
servicet 

¢ free card registration service 
¢ worldwide acceptance: 
MasterCard is accepted at 
more than 6 million retail 
outlets and 160,000 cash 
advance locations worldwide 


¢ ABM access — access at over 
25,000 Automated Banking 
machines throughout North 
America 

In addition, there are no trans- 
action fees.* 


How can the Card be used? 


Exactly the same way as a 
regular MasterCard. It is recog- 
nized as a regular credit card 
and provides access to the 
same goods and services as the 
standard MasterCard. 


Can tt be used for Instabank 
Services as well? 


Yes. Just the same as a regular 
MasterCard. 


Does the University or the 
Alumni Association have 
access to the confidential 
financial information asked for 
on the Card applications? 


Absolutely not! The applica- 
tion, like all Bank of Montreal 
credit applications, is strictly 
confidential and under no 
circumstances will the infor- 
mation provided be released to 
the University or the Alumni 
Association. 


Does the Association receive a 
portion of any of the money 
paid as interest on outstand- 
ing balances owing on the 
Card? 





No. The Association does not 
share in any way on revenue 
realized by the Bank of Mont- 
real on outstanding balances. 


Can I get the Concordia Uni- 
versity Card if I already have a 
Bank of Montreal Master- 
Card? 


Certainly. You still have to fill 
out an application, but it’s 
even easier. Just complete the 
vital statistics portion of the 
application and insert your 
current Bank of Montreal 
MasterCard number in the 
appropriate section, and then 
sign the form. If your Bank of 
Montreal MasterCard account 
is in good standing your exist- 
ing account will be cancelled 
and the balance transferred to 
the new account. 


How do I apply or obtain more 
information? 


Simply fill out the application 
form opposite and return it to 
the Bank of Montreal, PO. Box 
4075, Station B, Montreal, 
Quebec, H3B 9X9. For addi- 
tional application forms, sim- 
ply stop by the Alumni Affairs 
Office at 1463 Bishop St., Mont- 
real, or call me at (514) 848- 
3818. 


*Transaction fees may be charged for 
cash advances or certain automatic 
teller machines. 

tSubject to credit availability. 
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Companies that participate in the Matching Gift 
Programme can double or triple your gift in support 
of higher education. Some will do even more! If 
your company participates in the Programme and 
you are planning to make a gift to Concordia 
University, please be sure to contact your donations 
or public relations officer and follow your company's 
simple procedure. 


Call your personnel department to find out if you 
work for a Matching Gift company. For a complete 
Matching Gift list or further information, you can 
also call or write: | 





Héléne Cossette, 

Office of University Advancement, 
Concordia University, 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. 
(514) 848-4856. 
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